


An improved, more automatic Mimeo- 
graph is today at your service. The new 
model achieves high speed with perfect 
registration. Clever redesigning has made 

one unit of the stand and mechanism, en- 
tailing many handy betterments. The new 
automatic feed, with self-leveling table, takes a 
full ream of impression paper at one time. Sim- 

- plified operating controls! New type of receiving 
tray! A truly remarkable Mimeograph, for the 
better duplication of all kinds of form letters, bul- 


letins, charts, etc., at small cost. Get particulars from 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or in principal cities. 


MIMEOG 
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Fans 


FOR PULLETS, POTENTATES 
AND PAANS 


In conc through our factory today you will see 
more kinds of electric fans than you probably 
knew existed. Fans in gangs of seven for control- 
ling the temperature in giant brooders in which 
100,000 chicks can be matured to plump frying 
pan size at one time with twice the speed of 
Nature! Enormous ceiling fans, five feet across, 
for the sweltering palaces of oriental potentates. 
Blower fans, the lungs of mighty organs that 
give voice to pzans of glorious music. Tiny fans 
for keeping your car warm in winter—decorative 
new style fans to harmonize with modern homes. 
Fans are a fine art here at Robbins & Myers. We 
have been building them these thirty years for 
every purpose under the sun that requires a draft 
of air. Indeed, you can not stump us by asking 
for a fan that blows both hot and cold, for we 
even build them to do that! 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery , come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Ine. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


Wauen J. P. Morgan & 
Company speaks it is through the 
words of Tommy Lamont, and when 
Lamont speaks nations listen. The 
house of Morgan is not a publicity 
seeking organization. Its main em- 
phasis is to keep out of the press 
except on such occasions as the float- 
ing of the $300,000,000 German 
reparation loan, so brilliantly exe- 
cuted recently in seven countries, 
including our own. Then, as the 
world’s greatest bankers, the house 
of Morgan is heard and Mr. Lamont 
does the talking. 

One of the great mysteries of Wall 
Street is just how the Morgan part- 
ners divide their responsibilities and 
how they vote in deciding a momen- 
tous issue. Only Mr. Morgan him- 
self knows just what each of the 
partners draws as his share of the 
enormous profits of a business that 
deals in empires, national industrial 
systems and continental projects. 

Some of the inside information is 
known to those close to these finan- 
cial powers. In a future issue B. C. 
Forbes will portray Thomas W. La- 
mont as he knows him and some of 
his outstanding traits. Writers are 
fond of Mr. Lamont, for he once 
was one of them, as good a news- 
paper man as ever walked. Business 
leaders, ministers of finance , and 
foreign affairs, the ambassadors of 
every nation, all are keenly inter- 
ested in this globe-trotting banker 
who always manages to bring the 
bacon home on schedule to 23 Wall 
Street. 


Stocks in all their up- 
setting vagaries and profit-making 
possibilities will be grouped in the 
next issue with the publication of 
the results of the quarterly stock 
questionnaire. Business leaders, the 
heads of the commercial and indus- 
trial concerns that constitute the bus- 
iness world, before going on their 
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SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLITAN BAY AREA.... 


The Dominant papain 
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nant, this manufacturing center of the 
West Coast stands on the median line 
of population of eleven Western 
states, between Canada and Mexico. 


Dominant in distributing facilities, 
this metropolitan Bay area; is the ter- 
minus of three great transcontinental 
railways; port of call for foreign, inter- 
coastal, coastwise and river steam- 
ships; center of a network of intra- 
state railroads and highways, afford- 
ing economical distribution to the en- 
tire Western market. It is the termi- 
nus of airway, express, and passenger 








In addition it is the most ad- 


lines. 
vantageous point from which to serve 
the great export markets bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean. 


For Industries — Power costs are 
low; natural gas at low rates is avail- 
able; unusually low labor turnover 
due to large home ownership; all 
year working climate; waterfront and 
other acreage at low cost; wide vari- 
ety and abundance of raw materials. 


If you would like to know more 
about the opportunities for industries 
here write: 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E: 
General Office, 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
Serving 362 communities in Northern and Central California 


Send for a complimentary copy of “Outstanding Features of the P. G. and E.” 
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vacations, checked with our financial 
Use L, editor on the stocks they were favor- 
ing for the long pull. Whether they 


favor steel or the utilities still will 
be established by a national survey. 

OU eC You will know the five favorite 
groups at this season. 





In the piping days of early 


aD Summer it will be interesting to learn 
on'Your Insuran ce how the President is standing the 
heat when he stays over in the White 
House offices to do his stint in what 

Whatever you buy, two considerations invariably is the biggest job in the world. 


enter into the purchase—quality and price. Some- It takes stamina and nerve force 


times price wins; sometimesit’s quality atany cost. In t : : 
insurance, quality is everything—demand it above o stand the grind, but Washington 


all, but be fair to yourself in the matter of cost. in the Summer-time requires consid- 
erably more than at any other season. 


CENTRAL [prow s Yong 1am. have offered a protection of Other cities have their drawbacks. 
unquestioned quality, fair adjustments and prompt payment of That is wh i 
losses. Since 1921 CENTRAL’S dividend of 30% has actually Fctasen y we aga — ag 1S 
reduced insurance cost almost one-third. The careful buyer, us- - Se a 
ing the double measure, usually chooses CENTRAL Insurance. been provided whereby the weather 
can be controlled for the executives. 
CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. Full Just what has and can be done will 


information, with name of nearest representative, on request. P * 
be told in a subsequent issue. 


* CENTRAL “= 
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MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY P ROGRESS through Co- 

VAN WERT OHIO operation,” is the guiding standard 
that is bringing understanding among 
corporations within industries even 
though industrial co-ordination on a 
large scale seems still to be too much 
to expect of our business leadership 
now. 

The automobile association, the 
lumber manufacturers, the steel in- 
stitute are among the outstanding ex- 
amples, but there are organizations 
also of dealers and merchants that 
demonstrate the protection that lies 
in the trade association when it is 
conducted efficiently. 

Gilmore Iden has written _ for 
ForBEs an article that shows just 
what have been the essentials of suc- 
cess in these group efforts. But re- 
cently at Washington Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont awarded the prize 
for the most ably conducted associa- 
tion. Mr. Iden has stated these prin- 
ciples so that men who find‘ their 


9 trades beset with unethical practices 
= — may know just how to go about their 

aan own business salvation in complete 

f | harmony with the much attacked 


A DS Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
PREMIUM WRITING FLUID | 9 NFORD 


A Panne f 





Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 














Has Defied ‘Time Wil Tue American Bankers’ 


D) Association has taken a strong posi- 

° : SUPERIOR, tion against credit inflation through 
Wri tes Br ig ht Bl ue (For Fountaatee easier Federal Reserve rediscount 
Tu rns J et Bl ac K § eligibility rules and the question has 


become a major one that is agitating 


SANFORDS' big bankers and small bankers alike. 
NEVER f ADES : The issue as between conservatives 
and radicals will be presented in a 


future issue. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. Forbes 


MAKE THE HIS is an adaptable world. 
BEST OF America will adapt herself to 
A BAD its new tariff, bad though it may 
TARIFF 


be. So will the rest of the world. 

At the moment it is a nine days’ 
wonder. But soon something else will dominate the front 
pages. The ire of foreign countries will cool off. Many 
reprisals are threatened ; not so many will be carried into 
action. The principal copper consumers in Europe may 
proclaim—as they have proclaimed—that they will buy 
elsewhere ; they will buy exactly where they have always 
bought, namely, in the cheapest market. It was one thing 
to hurl warnings of the dire action which would be taken 
should Washington pass the tariff; it is an entirely differ- 
ent thing to find feasible ways and means to hit back now 
that the unwelcome measure has been placed on our 
statute books. 

The duty of American industry, American business, 
American farmers, the American public in general, now, 
is to make the best of the admittedly bad tariff. After all, 
while it assuredly could have been very much better, it 
could have been worse. Many of the changes concededly 
have been made in the interest of American agriculture. 
Some of the industrial changes likewise were warranted 
by changed conditions. No good purpose could be served 
by harping upon the condemnable features of the measure. 


Common sense demands that we accept what we cannot 


avert, that we stop theorizing and face the facts with as 
good grace as we can muster. 

The new tariff will not send the United States to the 
dogs. It will directly benefit some industries. It will 
directly and indirectly curtail the foreign sales of certain 
other industries, at least for a while. While this publica- 
tion would have preferred the old tariff to the new, and 
while it cannot comprehend how the measure squares with 
Mr. Hoover’s campaign policies and promises, neverthe- 
less there is some point to the President’s explanation— 
or excuse—that this flagrantly faulty bill may prove less 
disturbing than would have indefinite agitation and un- 
certainty. Few can share President Hoover’s professed 
confidence in the so-called “flexible” provision of the new 
law. Instead of increasing the President’s power to meet 
changing conditions, his liberty of action has actually 
been curtailed. 

Let everybody, however, stop crying over spilled milk. 
The new tariff is now a law. Since it cannot be cured, 
let us reconcile ourselves to enduring it philosophically. 
Continued bitter protesting would simply play gratuit- 
ously into the hands of our foreign critics and thus tend 
to incite retaliation. 

New rules having been laid down for playing the inter- 
national business game, good sportsmanship demands that 
we accept the new rules and play manfully in accordance 
with them. Things rarely are as bad as they at first seem. 
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SO THIS NEW YORK taxi driver ran 
IS HOW IT past a red light. He remarked 
IS DONE to me: “I sometimes take a chance.” 
POLITICALLY “T should think it is too hot weather 


: to go to jail,” I replied. Then he 
. opened up and became very confidential. Considerably 
censored, here is his illuminating insight into how politics 
operate: “I wouldn’t go to jail. I am a member of 
Club in the Bronx. Don’t you know him? When I get 
a ticket in the Bronx I just take it to him and he takes 
care of it. The Mayor of (mentioning another 
section of Greater New York) is another good guy. 
He’s in thick with the police. He’s always ready to help 
a feller out. He expects you to slip him a five-spot if 
you have money, but if you’re broke he’ll do the trick 
for nothing. Then I have two or three bootlegger friends 
down in the City Hall district and they can always get a 
feller out of trouble.” 

“Bootleggers can get you out of trouble with the 
police?” I asked, astonished. 

“Sure! They’re big fellers. They swing big deals. Of 
course they have the police back of them. How do you 
think they could work if they didn’t, huh? They sure 
hand over enough to the police to get anything they want 
from them. My bootlegger friends are okay; they’re 
good guys; they have a heart, all right.” 

“So you feel safe in taking a chance?” 

“Sure. But, say, I never do anything wrong. I can go 
anywhere in the United States. Nobody has nothing on 
me. I’ve had plenty of chances to go into the racket- 
teering (!) game—plenty of them. But nix! I’m an 
American and I want to go straight. Look at Capone; 
what’s that guy’s life worth? Some other gunman will 
put him on the spot sure enough. Say, can you give me 
a job? I would rather work private. This taxi-ing busi- 
ness is shot to pieces. Look at that nigger behind that 
wheel; that’s all the brains it takes to drive a hack. 
Give me $40 a week, private, and I’d live like a gentleman 
and be proud. I tell you, if I had a reg’lar job, I’d be 
proud. If I had $10,000 I wouldn’t want any more; I'd 
retire for life.” 

Suddenly he switched to Wall Street. “Say, why 
don’t the fellers in Wall Street knock all the stocks down 
to a dollar and be done with it? What the h is the 
matter? Ain’t things bad enough already? I haven’t been 
making $25 a week for months.” 

Just a little chapter from real life! 











THIS N my way to work I passed a 
TRUCKMAN truck driver who, during a 
ON THE wait on the street, was busy polish- 


RIGHT TRACK ing the hood of his bright-colored 
truck. Having cleaned it to per- 
fection, he proceeded to wipe the bumper. There was in 
his eyes the look of caressing pride that you have some- 
times seen in the eyes of a wagon driver when grooming 
his horse or furbishing its harness. I was interested to 
note that the concern which has succeeded in instilling 


this admirable attitude is the United States Trucking 
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Company, the one formerly headed by ex-Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith. 

Somehow, the incident reminded me of the anecdote 
told of a youth attending an aristocratic school who gave 
as the occupation of his father “expressman.” This 
caused some astonishment—until it was discovered that 
the “expressman” was President Small of the American 
Express Company. Mr. Small has always regarded him- 
self as an expressman, as essentially an expressman as 
any driver of an express wagon. Just as he rose. to the 
top, so may this truckman who was utilizing a few spare 
moments to improve the appearance of his truck. At least 
he is on the right track. 


Truth is bedrock; falsehood quicksand. 


IS HOOVER EFORE and after the Republi- 
FULFILLING can Convention, the news- 
WALL STREET’S papers were almost unanimous in 
EXPECTATIONS? declaring that Hoover was persona 

non grata in Wall Street. My own 
contacts revealed that Hoover had quite a number of 
ardent admirers in Wall Street, that a limited number of 
Republicans opposed nominating him, but that the major- 
ity were lukewarm in their attitude towards him. Those 
who were anti-Hoover are freely indulging in “I told you 
so.” Under the Hoover regime Wall Street has suffered 
the sharpest stock panic in the nation’s history. Unem- 
ployment has attained proportions perhaps never before 
exceeded. The general price level has declined severely. 
Corporations’ profits are on the wane and an embarrass- 
ing number of dividends have been reduced or stopped. 
Commercial failures have been unusually numerous. 
Banks have gone to the wall in various sections. Real 
estate values have tumbled. A tariff law vehemently op- 
posed even by many industrial leaders has been accepted 
by him, a law which incited protests from some thirty- 


three nations that vow they will boycott American . 


products and raise tax barriers against American goods 
The spirit of enterprise has been so crushed that money 
is unlendable day-to-day in Wall Street even at 21%4 per 
cent. 

The course of events probably would not have been 
very greatly different had Mr. Hoover not been elected. 
It cannot be denied, however, that thus far his adniinis- 
tration has excited much more criticism than enthusiasm. 
In the highest circles his utter failure to win Congress 
over to his leadership is emphasized as reflecting upon 
the strength, the power, the magnetism of his personality. 
Giants in the business world are one or other of two 
types: they are either effective leaders or dynamic drivers. 
Herbert Hoover has not yet proved either. Engineers 
believe in laying strong foundations before building, in 
gathering all pertinent facts before acting. Perhaps after 
adequate foundation-laying and fact-finding, Engineer 
Hoover will launch effective action. 

Delays are dangerous, Mr. President. Please hurry. 


The biggest of them once were little. 
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THE NEW COOK 


“Now to clean it all up!” 
































LOOK T is time to stop looking back- 
FORWARD, ward. It is time to look beyond 
NOT the conditions of the present mo- 
BACKWARD ment. This country’s prospects are 

far from discouraging. The down- 
ward trend in commodity prices is general throughout 
the world. Labor is as well employed here as in any other 
industrial country, with the exception of France. And 
wage rates here are higher than anywhere else in the 
world. Money and capital are far more plentiful here 
than in other lands. We are not on an inflated basis. 


Overproduction has been brought under control in nearly 
every industry. Inventories are light rather than heavy. 
The rigidly restricted buying of the last eight months 
means that in millions of homes things have been wear- 
ing out faster than they have been replenished. A respite 
from political uncertainty is at hand. Stock prices cannot 
and will not forever move downward. Some day pes- 
simism will give way to optimism. Such a change may 
reasonably be looked for before the end of this 
year. Our mental state is worse than our material state. 
Buck up! 
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EVERYBODY VERYBODY is not pruning 
IS NOT living expenses to the bone. 
SCRIMPING At least some wealthy men are 
EXPENDITURES carrying on unfrightened by the 


temporary ebb in the tide of Ameri- 
can prosperity. It is refreshing, amid so much complaint 
about retrenchment, to come across such facts as those 
contained in two communications sent this publication. 
Says the first: “In the face of the so-called business 
depression since last October, Joseph A. MacDonald, 
president of Henry J. Gielow, Incorporated, has been 
responsible for establishing Bath, Maine, as the yacht- 
building capital of the world. That city now has a total 
population of fourteen thousand people, whereas it suf- 
fered tremendously from the business break-down follow- 
ing the war, and at one time the yard was totally inactive. 
Two years ago Mr. MacDonald started placing orders 
for yachts, and to-day fourteen hundred people are em- 
ployed in that single industry. The Gielow Corporation 
has orders for more than $4,000,000 worth of boats 
building in the yards of the Bath Iron Works, and has 
taken delivery on $4,500,000 worth of boats since April 
’ 10 of this year. The following is a list of boats which 
have been launched, and which were designed by Gielow: 
J. P. Morgan, $2,500,000; Robert C. Roebling, $500,000 ; 
Logan G. Thomson, $750,000; H. G. Haskell, $750,000. 
“Yachts now building are as follows: Eldridge R. 
Johnson, $1,200,000; C. Hayward Murphy, $300,000; 
Ross Judson, $750,000; F. H. Goodyear, $550,000, and 
two boats for unnamed yachtsmen, totaling $1,500,000.” 
From Algonac, Michigan, comes this: “May 28th was 
a gala day at Algonac, for a new sales, production and 
shipping record had been established. On that day was 
launched the two-hundredth 17-foot Chris-Craft to be 
shipped to Wilson & Richardson, Chicago, distributors— 
and it had been completed in exactly 49 days after the 
big order had been given. Here, indeed, was a new 
record. J. E. Clifford, general sales manager, Chris Smith 
& Sons Boat Company, states that this year will see fully 
twice as many new motor boats on the water as last year. 
His statement is backed by sales figures.” 


Don’t try to wpress ’em; help them. 


Only an emptyhead is unoccupied. 


PESSIMISTS, AYS a cable: “The Transvaal’s 
PLEASE gold output in May constitutes 
TAKE a new high monthly record.” That 
NOTICE conjures up reminiscences. When 


I lived in Johannesburg, the center 
of the Transvaal gold mines, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, the prediction was made almost every month 
that never again would the current gold production be 
equalled. The mines were nearing exhaustion, it was 
constantly bewailed. Pessimists saw the end of the min- 
ing industry in a few years. Not even the most enthusi- 
astic optimist would have dared prophesy that twenty-five 
years later the Witwatersrand would be exceeding all 
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previous production. The May yield of 916,213 fine 
ounces, worth approximately $19,000,000, is 50 per cent. 
higher than the yield in these earlier days. And now we 
hear nothing about the impending doom of the Rand’s 
gold industry. 

These facts are commended to the myriads of pessi- 
mists who are so vociferous in the United States to-day. 
Because industry, agriculture, employment, etc., are not 
rampantly, prosperous, pessimists would have us conclude 
that conditions never again will be cheerful. You will 
recall that they had the automobile industry on the brink 
of the “saturation point” fifteen years ago. You will 
recall, too, that the American continent was to have no 
oil left by this time. To-day they vow that extensive 
unemployment will afflict us permanently. Then, stocks 
are in the doldrums to stay forever; not in the lifetime of 
anyone now on the earth can quotations ever match those 
of last year. 

The Transvaal’s gold prospects of twenty-five years ago 
were infinitely less inspiring than America’s prospects 
are to-day. Our greatest achievements of the past will of 
a surety be eclipsed by the achievements of the future. 
The United States of to-morrow will belong, not to the 
pessimists, but to the optimists. Nothing could be more 
certain than that. 


Stickers aren’t turned loose. 
Bitter thoughts never sweetened a disposition. 


HE Appellate Division in New 


ACCOUNTANTS 
HELD York has rendered a decision 
RESPONSIBLE of great importance to accountants 


FOR REPORTS and of interest to business men. A 


well-known firm of accountants 
examined and reported on the financial condition of a 
concern, at its request. Based on the certified figures, 
another concern advanced money. The loser brought suit 
against the accountants. The lower court held that, inas- 
much as the accountants were not engaged by the lenders, 
the accountants had no responsibility whatsoever towards 
them. The Appellate Court has reversed that ruling and 
awarded compensation to the lenders for the losses they 
incurred. The Court held that public accountants. who 
make audits for corporations with knowledge that their 
reports and certificates of audit are to be used in borrow- 
ing money will be held responsible for negligence in 
making up the audit if losses result. 

How will this decision be received by accountants? 
Have they always been willing to stand by their findings 
and to accept legal responsibility therefor? How does 
the ruling appeal to the business world? Will it be ac- 
cepted as a safeguard against the incurring of losses 
arising from transactions based on certified financial 
statements which prove misleading? 

Forses wll welcome brief expressions from account- 
ants and business executives. 


Never lose interest in principle. 
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LITTLE 


‘6 HEN I was forty years old 
I lost all ambition to make 
money—I had enough,” said James 
Couzens, Senator from Michigan 
and former part- 
ner of Henry Ford 
in the Ford Motor 
Company. 

“Those were 
quite different 
days from some 
other days, not so 
long before, when 
1 was a car checker 
in Detroit, getting sixty dollars a 
month,” he continued. 

It was as a car checker that Cou- 
zens attracted the attention of Alex- 
ander Y. Malcolmson, Detroit coal 
dealer who was Ford’s principal 
financial backer in organizing the 
Ford Motor Company. Knowing 
of Couzens, Malcolmson sought out 
the young railroader and asked: 

“Where can I get a good man 
to keep track of my shipments?” 

“How much will you pay?” 

“Seventy-five dollars a month.” 

“T’ll take the job myself,’ an- 
swered Couzens, and he was hired. 

A few years afterwards Malcom- 
son installed his assistant in the of- 
fices of the newly-organized auto- 
mobile company and almost in the 
first five minutes of their meeting 
Ford and Couzens were attracted to 
each other and agreed to work to- 
gether. 





HE late Gavin McNab presided 

once at a meeting of a number 
of Scottish societies in San Fran- 
cisco and took as his guest James 
McCullough, one of his clients. 
When the time for speeches arrived 
McNab arose and said: 

“T have here as my guest this 
evening one of my best friends, an 
Irishman ‘with a Mac in his name, 
James McCullough. He is here as 
a representative of the Chamber of 
Commerce and also because he was 
recently elected first vice-president 
of the California Chapter of the 
Scotch-Irish in America. Mac is a 
client of mine and I have him 
trained to answer questions. Right 
here in front of this lot of good 
Scotchmen I want him to tell us 
what and why is a Scotch-Irishman.” 
Turning to his unhappy victim he 
said, “I trust that you will let this 
crowd know what is a Scotch-Irish- 
man.” 

McCullough was taken aback, but 
managed to say, when the friendly 








cheering had subsided, “A Scotch- 
Irishman is an improved Scotch- 
man.” 

The brief answer brought another 
salvo of cheers and then arose a 
determined cry for details. The 
reply of McCullough has remained 
a classic, for he said, “The temper- 
ing of the wild, impetuous, and at 
times extravagant blood of the 
Scotch with the calm,. judicial, con- 
servative and at times almost penuri- 
ous blood of the Irish produces a 
Scotch-Irishman, than which I am 
prepared to testify no better race 
exists.” 


NDREW MELLON, when he 
first came to Washington, was 
quite inexperienced in the matter of 
with 


the outside world. 
Being naturally 
shy, he had care- 
fully shunned con- 
tact with newspa- 
pers and newspa- 
permen. His busi- 
ness position as a 
great banker ac- 
centuated this char- 
acteristic. 


The day he arrived as Secretary 
of Treasury, William Atherton Du 
Puy asked for an interview. He was 
set down on the Secretary’s calendar 
for an hour late in the afternoon. 
Mr. Mellon asked what the writer 
wanted and was told that if he would 
sketch his career, setting out the 
highlights and more interesting in- 
cidents, it would be read eagerly. 

“Why should I talk about myself 
in this brazen way?” Mr. Mellon 
asked in consternation. 

The interviewer explained that as 
a government official he had become 
public property. Mr. Mellon cross- 
examined the interviewer on the 


contact 





customary attitude of other public 
men toward the press, used up the 
hour. 


The interviewer got little 





BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
MEN 


copy. Realizing this Mr. Mellon 
apologized, set an hour the next day, 
answered all questions and talked 
freely. 


RTHUR W. MOORE, of Chi- 
cago, president of the Yellow 
Cab Company, can often be found 
He is so de- 


on the golf course. 
voted to the game 
that he played it 
lat Winter on 
snow-covered links 
with golf balls 
painted red so they 
could easily be 
seen. His other 
hobby is billiards, 
and he gives con- 
siderable time to Rotary Club ac- 
tivities. 

As head of the company which 
operates the greatest fleet of taxi- 
cabs in the world, he has helped to 
make that service the universal 
standard. More than 2,400 cabs are 
now operated by this company and 
they travel 120,000 miles annually. 

Mr. Moore spent most of his 
early life as passenger agent for the 
Erie Railroad. He entered the ser- 
vice of the road upon leaving grade 
school. At 21 he was the youngest 
passenger agent of the road and later 
was given charge of the Passenger 
Department General Office in Chi- 
cago. In 1922 he became associated 
with Charles A. McCulloch, then 
head of the Frank Parmelee Com- 
pany and when the Yellow Cab Com- 
pany became part of the Parmelee 
Transportation System he was made 
president of the Yellow Cab Com- 
pany. 


ENRY S. DENNISON, presi- 
dent of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, addressed the Busi- 
ness Research Association in Lon- 
don, and said several startling things. 
“A traveling salesman in Amer- 
ica,” he said, “spends only 15 per 
cent. of his time in actually selling. 
The rest of his time is spent in travel- 
ing, waiting, arranging his samples, 
etc. 

“Out of an 8-hour day, he is sell- 
ing goods only 72 minutes. The rest 
of his time is wasted, so far as his 
pay is concerned, or the profits of his 
company.” 

A traveler who can increase his 
selling time by an average of 18 min- 
utes a day can increase his own pay 
25 per cent. 

That is the vital point for every 





_ traveling salesman to notice. 








BROTHERS 


Who Made Millions 





ARABOO . ... just like any 
other Wisconsin settlement in 


the early eighties, sunbaked, 
one and two-story frame business 
‘places sprawling for a square or so— 
a wide, claybedded, wind-swept main 
street—a littér of dwellings with the 
whole prairie for a backyard. 

In one spot a_ gathering of 
youngsters were whooping, dancing, 
screaming, yelling while on an up- 
turned box in front of a barn a lad 
was standing, cracking a horsewhip 
and bawling : 

“This way everybody. This way! 
The big show is starting. The ad- 
mission is one penny. One penny! 
One penny! !” 

From inside the barn there came 
the roar of “lions”, the grunting of 
“elephants”; the snarl of “tigers”— 
strange sounds these, muffled throat- 
ings that tried to imitate but 
which, after all, sounded familiarly 
human .. . young youth’s imagina- 
tion eagerly supplied the real where 
only the unreal prevailed. 

The boys of Baraboo nudged each 
other, made side sallies at the lad on 
the box, dug into their patched pants 
to bring out pennies and reddened 
about the ears as they invited 
freckled-faced, pig-tailed girls of 
Baraboo to go with them through the 
door of a barn wherein the Ringling 
brothers were exhibiting the mysteri- 
ous, man-eating denizens of the 
jungle. 

Thus did the Ringling Brothers— 
seven of them, John, Charlie, Al, 
Alfred T., Otto, Henry and Augustus 
—get their start in the show business. 


By NORMAN BEASLEY 


HE dynasties founded by 

Rothschild, Rockefeller and 
Morgan were based on efforts of 
one progenitor. This is a survey 
of what brothers have done; the 
of the Ringlings, the 
Fishers, the 


stories 
Studebakers, the 
Wrights, the Strauses, the 
Mathers, the Books, the Grahams, 
the Behns, the Morrows, the 


Van Sweringens and others 


Their forefathers had been wander- 
ing actors in Europe so it was natu- 
ral, perhaps, for these brothers to 
have an early interest in the art of 
making believe. From a barn show 
amusing their young companions of 
Baraboo, they orgariazed a brass band 
which gave concerts in the surround- 
ing villages in Wisconsin. Saving 
their money, they started a tent show. 
Inconspicuous and crude but amus- 
ing, nevertheless, the tent show pros- 
pered largely because there weren’t 
many counter attractions for the 
countryside. 

In 1888 the brothers took their 
offering on the road. Their first 
animals were two scrubby lions and 
an ancient, knock- 
kneed elephant 
sold to them for 
$245 by Sam 
MacFlynn, pro- 
prietor of the 
Anglo - American 
circus. In 1888— 
the year they be- 
gan to use the rail- 
roads—they met 
James A. Bailey 
and accepted sug- 
gestions regarding 
a division of terri- 


Robert C. 


tory. The Ringlings were flattered to 
receive even a nod from the famous 
circus man and they did not argue 
over the one-sided territorial split. 
They were content to work together, 
bide their time, build their show and 
save their money. 

Grouped about an oil lamp in their 
tent one night in the Spring of 1896, 
they held their first council of war. 
The Republican National Convention 
was a few weeks away and was to. 
take place in St. Louis, just outside 
of their territorial limits. The broth- 
ers, without a dissenting voice, agreed 
to invade the Missouri city. They 
well knew their invasion was a 
declaration of war—they decided to 


have the advantage of selecting the 


battleground. 

They planned their schedules so as 
to be in the neighborhood and when 
the convention opened Ringling 
Brothers sent billposting gangs into 
St. Louis. As quickly as their flam- 
boyant sheets were in place they were 
torn down by gangs from Barnum & 
Bailey circus, already in the city. 
The free-for-all started. 

The Ringlings, all six-footers, 
divided their billposters with a Ring- 
ling at the head of each gang, charged 
the Barnum & Bailey forces, out- 
fought them, and put them on the 
run. Newspapers, attracted by the 


THE THREE GRAHAMS 
Joseph B. 


Ray A. 
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circus war, assigned reporters to 
cover every news angle. As usually 
happens, public sympathy turned to 
the Ringlings as the persecuted and 
their show outdrew the Barnum & 
Bailey offerings. From that day, the 
Ringlings became a power in the 
circus business. No longer was 
James A. Bailey to dictate to them as 
to the invisible lines of territorial 
rights. Thereafter, they were equals 
and the time came, in 1907, when 
Ringling Brothers, following the 
death of Bailey, bought the Barnum 
& Bailey circus from Bailey’s widow 
for $410,000. 

Two years ago they absorbed the 
Adam Forepaugh Show and became 
the “circus business of America.” 
This is largely due to the organizing 
ability of John Ringling, who has 
managed the difficult business of 
catering to human love of mirth and 
thrills—a business which tears down 
and sets up its plant 150 times in 150 
different cities every season, and em- 
ploys 1,500 persons. It is the same 
practical efficiency he displays in man- 
aging several short line railroads 
which he owns, and in helping to 
direct the policies of numerous other 
businesses in which he is interested. 

The Ringlings form only one of 
the many families of brothers who 
have had much to do with American 
life. You may not have thought 
about it but there are quite a number 
of brother combinations who are 
doing pretty well. Their successes 
rather refute a popular notion that 
brothers cannot get along together in 
business. 


LITTLE less than one hundred 
years ago a blacksmith and 
wagon builder threw a pail of water 
over the fire in his little shop near 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and, gath- 
ering his family together, set out in a 
covered wagon of his own making on 
the long trek to far-away Ohio. The 
destination was Ashland where John 
Studebaker built a house and shop 
and nailed above his door this sign: 


“Owe no man anything, 

but love one another” 
At Ashland three sons were born 
to John and Rebecca Studebaker, 


bringing the family of brothers to 
five. They were: John Mohler, Peter 
Everst, Jacob Franklin, Henry and 
Clement Studebaker. 

In 1852 Henry, aged 26, and 
Clement, aged 21, and with the capi- 
tal of $68, plus two forges, estab- 
lished the firm of H. & C. Stude- 
baker, blacksmiths and wagon makers. 
John Mohler Studebaker joined them 
with the intention of learning the 
trade but he did not remain long. 
The gold rush to California captured 
his imagination. 


HILE J. M. Studebaker was 

searching in California, Henry 
and Clement Studebaker were build- 
ing a business in South Bend, Indiana, 
and it was growing into an enterprise 
too difficult for them to handle with 
their limited means. They appealed to 
their brother and he returned from 
California with $8,000 strapped in a 
belt around his waist. Oddly enough, 
it was money he made building wheel- 
barrows and wagons for the miners. 
He had discovered a personal advan- 
tage in the use of a hammer instead 
of a pick. 

Arriving in South Bend he bought 
out’ the interest of his’ brother, 
Henry. The new money rehabilitated 
the property and soon after the Civil 
War, Peter Studebaker was 
induced to give up a mer- 
cantile business he owned 
and join up with the com- 
pany. He was put in 
charge of sales. In 1868 
the name of the firm was 
changed to Studebaker 
Brothers Manufacturing 
Company and was _ incor- 
porated with a capitalization 
of $75,000. Clement Stude- 
baker became president: 

John M. Studebaker, treas-- 

urer, and Peter 
Studebaker, — sec- 
retary. 

Studebaker 
wagons came to 
be known around 
the world long be- 
fore the brothers 
began_ experi- 
menting with au- 


DETROIT KNOWS THE BOOKS 


Herbert V. Frank P. 


J. Burgess 
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tomobiles in the Spring of 1897.. In 
1899 they began building bodies for 
electric runabouts and in 1902 they 
launched into the business of mak- 
ing electric cars and trucks. In 1904 
they added gasoline vehicles to their 
lines and soon after the organiza- 
tion of the Everitt-Metzger-Flanders 
Company in Detroit, in 1908, 
they entered into an arrangement 
under which they obtained certain ex- 
clusive rights to sell a product known 
as the Studebaker-E.M.F. cars A 
few months afterward they bought an 
interest in the business and within 
another year, or two, completed nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the entire 
company. 

The name “E.M.F.” was dropped 
and the automobile was called “Stude- 
baker.” Before death the original 
Studebaker capital of $68 and two 
forges had been changed into millions 
of dollars and enormous factories. 


| addition to starting off the 

Studebakers, Ohio can lay claim 
to five other famous brother combi- 
nations: 

The seven Fisher Brothers—Fred 
J., Charles T., William A., Lawrence 
P., Edward F., Alfred J., and 
Howard A.—the Wright brothers, 

(Continued on page 24) 


O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen 
—the railroad empire builders 


FIVE FAMOUS BROTHERS 
The Studebakers were carriage builders first. 
From left to right (standing) Jacob F. and 
Peter E. (seated) Henry, Clem and John M. 
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The Old Country Store! 
Do You Remember It? 


ETE BEAN was the polite, ef- 
ficient clerk in Jack Thoms’es 
Grocery Store. 

Every other Friday morning he 
had a duty to perform, to “fix up 
them prunes,” as Jack ordered. 

Pete was tall, spindle-legged, wiry. 
His Adam’s apple was protected by 
a four-inch “choker.” He threw 
back his nicely-parted hair with a 
superb toss of his head and bent to 
the task of “rassling’” the gunny- 
sacks down into the cellar. 

Warm weather brought out the 
sugar and whitened the prunes which, 
in the sacks, were always open for 
display and handling. It was neces- 
sary to rejuvenate them. Pete was 
the best little prune-rejuvenator in 
Flowerfield. Bumping the sacks down 
over the steps he dumped the elderly 
fruit into a huge washtub. In an- 
other tub he mixed a solution of water 
and “Black Strap’—New Orleans 
molasses. The solution was poured 
over the prunes. 

A few hours later he went down 
for a critical inspection. The 
wrinkles had all disappeared with the 
soaking.-A little churning with a but- 
ter paddle and the grayish-whiteness 





By CHET SHAFER 


was washed off. Then—with this 
artistic treatment, the prunes— 
“freshly imported—from the cellar,” 
as Pete said—were ready for pub- 
lic consumption again. 

Any grocery store like Jack 
Thoms’es, filled with staple and fancy 
commodities, was an important insti- 
tution back in the time before the 


HOSE young squirts in the 
™ chain stores! Could they 
wrap up a quarter’s worth of 
granulated sugar in brown, straw 
paper the way old Jack Thoms 
did? These, and other memories, 
are aroused as Chet Shafer takes 
us back to those leisurely days, 
when business was business and 
everyone went down Sunday 
afternoon to see the train come 
in. There will be more of Chet’s 
reminiscences in FORBES if, as 
we expect, his article creates the 
nostalgia among our readers that 
has already captivated the editors. 


turn of the century when business 
was business. 

It was a place filled with strange, 
appealing odors; odors of far-off, 
mysterious lands; tempting odors of 
unforgettable mixtures. The center 
of trading, it was adequately equipped 
with bar’ls and boxes for loafing and 
nicking with jack knives. It was a 
haven for ruralites in Winter, rugged 
gentry whose felts and overs steamed 
as they warmed red, gnarled hands at 
the cast-iron stove. 

In Summer, flies, little hampered 
by the billowy pink mosquito-netting 
of the windows, coursed in to be 
drawn by sweet baits into the coni- 
cal “catcher” up by the door. Small 
boys, their stomachs yet untaught of 
the settling efficacy of a spoonful 
of soda, knew it as a shrine. And 
every proprietor, mostly—particular- 
ly the farmer who retired, moved to 
town to marry off his daughters, and 
just had to do something—entered 
the field with the explanation: 

“Well, I might not make any 
money in the groc’ry business, but 
I’m derned sure I ain’t goin’t to 
starve t’ death.” 

Out in front, in those leisurely 
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days when the bus from the Central 
House made all the trains and the 
driver sat on a connecting strap to 
keep the back door shut, the grocery 
was easily identified. 

Large zinc-lined display basins 
flanked the door on either side. In 
the Summer these were heaped high 
with bunches of fresh vegetables, pie- 
plant, and the like. Fine cooling 
sprays of water from a wide perfo- 
rated pipe arched up and fell with 
musical softness on the leaves. 
Around the basins 
countless baskets 
of produce were 
nicely arranged. 
Over the door 
was a cast zinc 
cornucopia, brim- 
ming with lus- 
cious fruits from 
which the bright- 
colored luscious- 
ness had _ long 
since been chipped 
in exposure to the 
elements. There 
was no mistaking 
it. Not even when the awning was 
down on a hot day and clopping 
hoofs on the cobbles stirred a fine 
dust that swirled up on the wings of 
the breeze and settled all over every- 
thing. 


NSIDE—shelves were piled high. 

Bins were lettered, crudely but 
plainly, with the names of spices they 
contained. An open barrel held a 
hodge-podge of brooms and mop- 
sticks. Sugar came in barrels, too, 
and there was the “Soft A” variety, 
long since vanished, which held huge 
lumps that could be fished out of the 
tall crock on an afternoon when 
mother was attending a pedro party. 
There were no package goods. Every- 
thing came in bulk. And Jack Thoms, 
with his jutting stomach bellying out 
an apron that advertised a povular 
brand of soda, wrapped all by hand. 
He used brown straw paper. He could 
twist up a cone of penper or cinna- 
mon in jig-time. He was 
adept. He had mastered all 
the tricks. And he, as all 


Fauup. 


“Or man Elspeth 
lamp and descend the stairs.” 


tised by a picture of an unusuaily tall 
individual and the caption: “He 
Needs Shortening.” And Saturday, 
of course, was the big day. 

Then the farmers drove in to do 
their trading. They tied to the hitch 
rails out in front. Or, if parking 
space was at a premium, they patron- 
ized the Ten-Cent Tie-Sheds where 
Will Reitz charged 15 cents extra for 
a feed of oats. They’d come in and 
stand around and never do much 
trading until along in the evening. 
And the men 
folks, after pur- 
chasing a sack of 
Corn Cake with 
its cob-pipe pre- 
mium, would 
leave the wo- 
men folks and 
saunter down 
street to Jack Sar- 
good’s_ saloon. 
There was always 
a good fight be- 
fore .they 
returned. 

And the farm- 
ers’ wives had this opportunity to 
show off, with well-earned pride, the 
only outlet for their artistic tempera- 
ments in their lives of drudgery— 
their rolls of butter. These were 
fashioned in many shapes, round and 
oblong, mostly, and were magnificent- 
ly carved with various designs— 
leaves, sprays, flowers, and criss- 
crosses neatly spaced. Sometimes they 
were cast in molds, but these didn’t 
get the acclaim due the hand-done 
product like the one that won the 
blue ribbon at the county fair. 
Wrapped in clean, linen napkins, the 
golden treasures, pleasantly odorous, 
represented a week of milking, skim- 
ming, ladling, churning and scraping. 
And many of the creators had to 
stand by, hurt but helpless, while the 
grocer gouged in with a rude thumb- 
nail, curled off a taste, and decided 
whether it was worth 6 or 8 cents a 
pound credit on the flour. 

One of these grocers—a patriarch 


, a 
would light a 


“The creators had to stand by, hurt but helpless, 
while the grocer gouged in with a rough thumbnail.” 
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who had a little place where a bell 
tinkled when the door opened—kept 
his butter down in the cellar. (Every- 
one did that, however, there being no 
refrigeration). 

Karlie Harriman knew this. And 
Karlie had an insatiable appetite for 
the smoked herring in the boxes on 
the counter. So, he’d go in and 
say: 

“How do you do, Mr. Elspeth. 
My mother wants some first class 
butter and she says for me to taste 
tad 

Ol Man Elspeth would light a 
lamp and descend the stairs. He’d 
reappear later with several wooden 
slivers, a little dab of yellow on each. 
Karlie would roll these reflectively on 
his tongue. He’d decide: 

“It’s nice. But I don’t believe it 
would suit my mother. I guess I’d 
better not order any to-day.” 


HEN he’d go out and meet some 

companions. And they’d sneak 
up the alley for a ravenous feast on 
the blind robins snitched when the 
grocer was in the cellar. 

Before mass production became 
habitual, things were different in the 
grocery business. Crackers sold eight 
pounds for a quarter and every home 
had a sackful in the sideboard. An 
oatmeal dish was the premium with 
oatmeal; soap wrappers were valu- 
able. And who doesn’t remember 
Lion and Arbuckle’s XX XX coffee? 
Grocers handled thread and needles, 
but no bread. Any housewife who 
didn’t do her own baking wasn’t con- 
sidered much of a help to her hus- 
band. Lamp wicks and chimneys of 
any size could be secured. Kerosene 
was kept out in back of the store 
where the wire-protected glass con- 
tainers were stopped at the spout by 
a potato. One time kerosene sank to 
6 cents a gallon in price, and Jack 
Thoms, who was something of a wit, 
rolled a barrel out in front and 
tacked on a sign: 

“Help Yourself.” 
They did. 
For the grocery clerk, life 
was just one sweet saga of 
synchronized tasks. He opened 





other grocers, still deserve a 





tremendous credit for their 
artistry in this line. For, as 
Jack has since said: 

“T’d like to see one of these 
young squirts in these chain 
stores wrap up a quarter’s 
worth of granulated sugar!” 

Can-openers were unknown. 
then. Cheese was protected 
by mosquito-netting. Books 


were kept on a pigeon-holed 
high-legged desk that stood on 
a raised platform surrounded 
by a wire lattice. The original 
substitute for lard was adver- 











up at 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing when the robins were 
tweeting in the syringa bushes. 
He was almost as early as the 
milkman who turned out 
quarts and pints of frothy 
whiteness from the measur- 
ing top of his can and filled 
pans and crocks set on the 
front stoop. After he had 
swept he turned on the sprays, 
and then, at the handle of 
the red-wheeled, silver-domed 
giant mill of the gods of caf- 
fein he ground the day’s sup- 
ply of coffee. Nor did he let 
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the catching receptacle overflow, for 
this error brought a sharp reprimand. 
He couldn’t close up until 9 o’clock 
week nights, and midnight on Satur- 
days. It was rather difficult some- 
times for him to sing a popular 
couplet of the period: 

“Oh, this is the day we gives babies 

away, 

With a half a pound of tea....” 

Still, even if he cringed through 
the noisome task of sprouting po- 
tatoes in the Spring, his was a white- 
collar job. Though he dragged only 
from $6 to $8 a week in salary, he 
was ranked high in the social scheme. 
He had little trouble in getting a 
date with Hallie on Sunday night 
to leaf her music over at the organ 
while she sang something sad, like: 
“Pass Under the Rod.’ And he 
always had plenty of spruce gum, 
and the rubber gum that came 
wrapped in tinfoil. 


High over the shelves in those 
grocery stores hung the heavy wash- 
tubs and pails. Slanting at sharp 
angles were premium pictures—“The 
Horses and the Lightning” and “A 
Yard of Kittens.’ Sometimes the 
blear-eyed mackerel in the pail out in 
front was frayed and worn from con- 
tinuous inspection by too critical 
customers. 

Scales were never inspected. The 
deliveryman with his low sled lost 
many packages to marauding youths 
in Winter. Worms often got into 
his apricots, and traveling drummers 
were pestiferous. 

Yet the groceryman was indispen- 
sable. Furniture could wait; and the 
druggist sometimes found trade slack 
on that gem of all remedies for colds 
—the menthol inhaler. But folks had 
to eat. Come hard times or good 
times, patronage was steady. The 
regular patrons brought in their little 
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brown-covered books and had every- 
thing charged. And they vowed 
they'd pay when the shops opened up 
or when they sold their hogs in the 
Fall. 

The dealer in fancy and staple gro- 
ceries dedicated his life to appease 
the public appetite. When he locked 
up at night as the kerosene street 
lamps flickered he knew he had ex- 
tended many courtesies. When he 
went out of business his books 
showed that he had been a greater 
benefactor than the King’s Daugh- 
ters or the Ladies’ Aid Society. If 
he’s still alive he spends much time 
wishing he had all that was “owing 
him.” Still, if some debtor should 
come up out of the haze of the past 
and settle, he wouldn’t feel right un- 
less he could reward the deed by giv- 
ing away a purple-striped sack of 
hard mixed candy from the pail that 
stood in the window. 


FORBES Forum 


High Cost of Pensions 


Frank V.. Whiting, chairman, board 
of pensions for the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, makes these comments on 
the staggering burden upon industry 
of the proposed old-age pensions, as 
has been revealed in ForBES in a 
series of articles by Samuel Crow- 
ther : 

“Our experience also confirms 
many of the statements made by Mr. 
Crowther in his articles. 

“There is no doubt about the cor- 
rectness of his statement to the effect 
that many pension plans were con- 
ceived without knowledge or regard 
to ultimate cost, and that the major- 
ity of those in existence are not prop- 
erly funded. The question of pen- 
sion funding is being given careful 
consideration by industries generally 
at the present time. There is no de- 
nying the fact that the ideal method 
for providing adequate funds is to 
accumulate them during the period 
of activity of a prospective benefi- 
ciary. The constantly rising cost 
from year to year, where pensions 
are paid from current earnings, is 
just cause for real alarm. 

“In our opinion, there is another 
method for providing adequate funds 
which closely approaches the ideal, 
and that is to fund the pension pay- 
ments when pensions are granted. 
Especially is this method desirable 
when there is a large accrued liabil- 
ity by reason of past services. 

“T think it is a very important ad- 
junct to a pension plan to confine the 


selection of employees to those who 
are in good physical condition and to 
examine them from time to time 
while in the service to the end that 
they may maintain good health. The 
New York Central Lines adopted the 
plan of periodic physical examina- 
tions in the latter part of 1925. 

“IT understand that most of the 
European countries are trying to find 
a substitute for their old age pension 
plans and it would seem in this coun- 
try as though we wait until schemes 
of this nature are about to be modi- 
fied abroad before we adopt the prin- 
ciple of the original schemes. 

“The so-called New York State 
Old Age Pension Law, just adopted, 
does not represent a tithe of the ulti- 
mate cost. No doubt amendments 
will be sought from year to year that 
will increase the benefits and the re- 
sultant expense. It is absurd to say 
that the cost will approximate $12,- 
000,000 a year. Even if the benefits 
remain unchanged, I should say that 
the cost would increase very materi- 
ally from year to year.” 


Utah’s Pension Plan 


Governor George H. Dern, Utah: 

“T have found the articles by Sam- 
uel Crowther very interesting. 

“Utah has an old age pension act 
which makes it possible for the aged 
poor who are without other means of 
support to receive a small amount 
from the county treasury. While this 
act is open to certain objections and 


susceptible to abuses, as I announced 
when I signed the bill, I consider it 
a step in the right direction. 

“T do not like the dole system, but 
should prefer a plan by which the 
individual, during his working years, 
may contribute something to a fund 
from which his pension may be paid 
later. Securing these contributions, 
however, is not a simple matter, 
whether on a voluntary or compul- 
sory basis. Possibly industry will 
eventually have to recognize a greater 
social obligation to superannuated 
workmen in the future than it is do- 
ing now. This is too big a subject 
for offhand dogmatizing. 

“In Utah the pensions are gener- 
ally given only to those indigent poor 
whom the country would be obliged 
to help even were there no persion 
plan.” 


Constructive Suggestions 


Minneapolis, Minn., Journal: 

“Under the caption ‘The Farm 
Board’s Fatal Blunder,’ James E. 
Boyle, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics at Cornell University, 
writes in ForBEs magazine of the 
fundamental errors committed by 
that body, after it permitted itself to 
be stampeded prematurely into a task 
which it had not had time to study 
thoroughly and adequately. But Mr. 
Boyle does not limit himself to mere 
criticism. He offers constructive sug- 
gestion, along with it.” 
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USINESS is closely similar to 

a tri-motored airplane; one of 
the engines is advertising; another 
is personal salesmanship; and an- 
other is the mere motive force of 
primitive needs. When you kill the 
advertising engine, the business craft 
can neither speed nor climb.—Roger 
W. Babson. 


There is a new spirit which spurs 
men to seek for a better and happier 
way of living than has yet been 
known. To men and women who 
are college trained, whose minds 
have been quickened by contact with 
the great prophets of the race, the 
task is committed of bringing in the 
new day.—Chaplain Raymond C. 
Knox of Columbia University. 


It is better to contract yourself 
within the compass of a small for- 
tune and be happy than: to have a 
great one and be wretched.—Epicte- 
tus. 


Perhaps there is no more impor- 
tant component of character than 
steadfast resolution. The boy who 
is going to make a great man or 1s 
going to count in any way in after 
life must make up his mind not 
merely to overcome a_ thousand 
obstacles, but to win in spite of a 
thousand repulses and defeats.— 
Roosevelt. 


Show me the leader and I will 
know his men. Show me the men 
and I will know their leader.— 
Arthur W. Newcomb. 


In the ultimate, we will find that 
apart from necessary provision for 
the future, the only money we really 
have is that which we spend intelli- 
gently on ourselves, on education, on 
travel, on legitimate pleasures and en- 
joyment, on securing possession of 
goods which add to our comfort, 
peace of mind and pleasure—which 
enable us to lead broader, fuller and 


more enjoyable lives—R. W. Mc- 
Neel. 


An obstinate man does not hold 
opinions, but they hold him.—Pope. 


THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


I do not see any method of im- 
proving our social and economic 
relations except through the teach- 
ings of religion. In fact, it is my 
belief that we have gone as far as 
we can in progress and reform until 
we have a more general acceptance 
of the truths of religion. If these 
are permitted to slip away from us 
the progress and reform which we 
have already accomplished will van- 
ish with them.—Calvin Coolidge. 


& 
A Text 


A wise man will hear, and 
will increase learning; and a 
man of understanding shall 
attain unto wise counsels.— 
Proverbs 1:5. 


Sent in by C. Cassady, Seattle, 
Wash. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is given 
to senders of texts used. 


There is a destiny that makes us 
brothers, 
None goes his way alone; 
All that we send into the lives of 
others, 
Comes back into our own. 
—Edwin Markham. 


An Alphabet of Success 


Ambition Nerve 
Brains Optimism 
Control Perseverance 
Determination Quality * 
Efficiency Reliability 
Fearlessness Sobriety 
Grasp Tenacity 
Health Usefulness 
Interest Veracity 
Judgment Will 
Keenness Experience 
Loyalty Years 
Manliness Zeal 


—Salesmanship Digest. 


Piracy used to be legal, but when 
made a crime, it disappeared. The 


same is true of slavery. Why should 


war, the most stupendous of curses, 
wear the crown of legality >—Senator 
Borah. 


E see filth that flows like an 

open sewer through our 
theatres. One of the leading citi- 
zens of this community has said 
rightly that our children will look 
back on our time and call it the 
“dirty decade.” And nothing that 
you can call progress will get us out 
of that. Only the re-emergence of 
something very old—self-respect— 
decency—disgust at things contemp- 
tible and low—public revulsion 
against panders who grow financially 
fat on the exploitation of vice—old 
wells to be dug again—Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 


The man who grasps. principles 
can successfully select his own me- 
thods. The man who tries methods, 
ignoring principles, is sure to have 
trouble-—Emerson, 


Never let our minds be lulled to 
rest by an imaginary sense of accom- 
plishment. By so doing we are 
fooling only ourselves. Many and 
many a man has been satisfied, after 
reaching a moderate success, to sit 
back and rest on his laurels, with 
the thought that he has reached the 
limit of his abilities. There is no 
limit to man’s capabilities, there is 
no accomplishment, however great, 
that cannot stand some improve- 
ment. Edison’s success is only one 
example; what would we be using 
to-day for light if Edison had 
thought that his first incandescent 
lamp was the height of his resources ? 
Only continual striving for better 
and better things, therefere, will 
bear the fruits of success. 

From V. Goffman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I wonder why it is that we are not 
all kinder to each other than we are. 
How much the world needs it! How 
easily it is done!—Henry Drum- 
mond. 


We live in deeds, not years; in 
thoughts, not breaths; ~ 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heartthrobs. 
He most lives 
Who thinks, feels the noblest, acts 
the best. 
—Philip James Bailey. 
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Will Cuban Sugar Come Back? 


\ Readjustment to High Tariff Walls 


| Underway—W hat the Machado Regime 
Plans for Economic Self-Sufficiency 


UBA continues to pay 

the piper for the war 

time dance of the mil- 
lions. Deflation, checked after 
the armistice by a moratorium, 
has continued slowly and 
painfully through the years. But at 
last the inhabitants of the island have 
recognized that the sugar inflation 
is over, and have set out upon an ex- 
traordinary adventure in building a 
new national political economy. 

The island republic, which was 
born 31 years ago in the Spanish 
American War, is turning away 
from its traditional ambition to be 
the sugar bowl of the western world. 
Its thinking citizens and officials at 
last perceive that Cuba is not big 
enough to set the tone for interna- 
tional economics, but must fall into 
step with the tariff policies of giant 
nations. When the millenium comes, 
the world will follow the dream of 
economic theorists and permit vast 
areas to specialize in the products for 
which they are best fitted. 

But nowadays that ideal doctrine 
of economic internationalism runs 
counter to practical politics of busi- 
ness. In a world in which nations 
are to an increasing extent separated 
from one another by tariff walls. a 
small nation, desiring to keep its 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


place in the international family, 
feels itself driven to play the game 
of protective tariffs. The new aim 
of nations is to develop economic 
self-sufficiency. The Great War em- 
phasized the hazards of depending 
on distant places for essential sup- 
plies. 

Cuba, which in the past lived al- 
most exclusively by virtue of its pro- 
duction of sugar and _ tobacco, is 
gradually seeking to convert itself 
into a department store of agricul- 
ture and industry. The familiar slo- 
gans of crop diversification, which 
we have preached to our own South, 
are becoming rallying cries in th? 
vast fields of the island republic on 
the Caribbean Sea. A people, who 
in the past got the cash with which 
to buy a diversity of products from 
the world’s markets, are seeking on 
a grand scale to make what they 
need to eat and to wear, thus radi- 
cally altering the balance of trade. 
Along with crop divers’fication has 
come a plan for building up infant 
industries. The symbol of the indus- 





trialization of languid, agricul- 
tural Cuba is the model indus- 
trial city outside Havana, 
called General Machado, atter 
the dictator President of 
Cuba, who with a group of 
friends financed the development in 
order to follow the ancient rule of 
pedagogy that example is better than 
precept. Two and a half years ago 
this city was a vague dream; now a 
paint and varnish enterprise and a 
shoe factory are functioning and 
rolling up net profits. Moreover, a 
substantial industrial school has 
been built in the synthetic city, with 
model workingmen’s houses, to de- 
velop the native technical skill re- 
quired for industrial progress. 

These constructive impulses, which 
are still in their early stages, indicate 
that there may be good hidden be- 
neath the evil of the current major 
depression in the isle of sugar. 

Meantime, the people, whose hopes 
of prosperity were built on the 
quicksands of the world’s sugar 
market, are suffering, with many un- 
employed. As the price of Cuban 
raws dip to unbelievably low levels, 
far under the computed cost of pro- 
duction, the great growers and 
grinders, who feel that they have 
gone as far as’ is practicable in 
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heightening efficiency of operations, 
tend to meet market conditions by 
lowering the wages of already ill- 
paid workers. As one leader of the 
industry remarked to me during my 
,ecent visit to Cuba, when I inter- 
viewed key economic executives of 
the Cuban Government and of pri- 
vate industry, these latter cuts in the 
price of sugar are taken out of the 
life blood of labor. 

As a people, the Cubans are in- 
clined to be optimistic. For years 
they refused to believe that the col- 
lapse in sugar prices was more than 
passing phenomena. Instead of cut- 
ting down their scale of living, they 
mortgaged their homes, Even in 
greatest depression, they are not 
without hope. They are a gambling 
people, inclined to bank heavily on 
chance. Perhaps their temperament, 
as well as the conditions of the soil, 
wooed them to sugar, one of the most 
speculative of the volatile commodi- 
ties. 


CUBAN, whose estate has been 
steadily shrunken by years of de- 
pression, does not despair. He leans 
strongly to the belief that a favor- 
able turn in the wheels of chance in 


the national lottery, which is drawn | 


every ten days, will restore his af- 
fluence. The Government takes 30 
per cent. of the par value of the lot- 
tery tickets as a kitty for running 
the show. But the buyer of the lot- 
tery tickets pays a premium up to 50 
per cent. of par to defray the profits 
of vendors and of political interme- 
diaries. Accordingly, the public gets 
back less than half of the funds that 
it pours into the vast whirlpool of 
chance every ten days. Apart from 
the political graft entailed, the effect 
is mildly demoralizing, for it diverts 
the public mind from the slow, 
tedious task of soundly accumulating 
a competence. The vague hope of 
getting a $100,000 prize on a $20 
lottery ticket interferes with the flow 
of thrift funds into tame savings in- 
stitutions. 

Betting at the jai alai games and at 
conventional gambling tables at the 
Casino also. offer 
visions of a way out 
to disappointed bus- 
iness men and plan- 
ters. Moreover, 
gambling gives a 
psvchological kick, 
which is of course 
re-enforced by the 
fine art of discrim- 
inating drinking at’ 
the vast array of 
saloons which crowd 
the cities. Then, too, 
the tropical climate 
reduces the wants of 
the population, which 
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wastes none of its energies to buy 
fuel and heavy clothing with which 
to offset the rigors of a winter cli- 
mate. 


HESE psychological approaches 

have important ramifications. 
They emphasize the desire to move 
along the established grooves, rather 
than to pioneer along new lines. The 
energies of Machado, who has been 
called the Mussolini of the Caribbean, 
are needed to overcome the deep- 
seated inertia. Although concerned 
mainly with the economic prospects 
of the island republic in which 
$1,500,000,000 of American capital 
has been invested, it is impossible 
to overlook politics in discussing the 
business outlook. Machado has 
served only one year of the six of 
his second term. With his first four- 
year term the President had indicated 
that he would not seek re-election. 
but the stage was set, and the poli- 
ticians in all three parties besought 
the President to serve another term 
in accordance with a constitutional 
amendment which lengthened the 
term and continued in office all varie- 
ties of Federal office holders. Some 
political purists question the constitu- 
tionality of the arrangement, but the 
majority accept the new shuffle. 

If Machado’s administration were 
accompanied by business prosperity 
his political security would be beyond 
question. As it is, well-informed on- 
lookers, who reside in Cuba, feel that 
his personal strength and _ political 
acumen assure him an opportunity to 
finish his term. And yet experience 
teaches that a dictator’s strength lies 
in synchronizing his rule with busi- 
ness prosperity. Depression and un- 
employment breed discontent. Being 
wise enough to recognize this, Presi- 
dent Machado has recently lifted the 
lid which had previously banned 
political criticism. There are some 
who think that Ambassador Harry 
T. Guggenheim helped indirectly to 
bring about this change of policy. 
The President’s advisers evidently 
thought that the privilege to the 
hitherto muffled opposition to blow 
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off steam would be a safety valve. 
Accordingly, during my recent trip 
to Cuba, a leader of the Nationalist 
Party criticized the Administration 
vigorously for extravagance in the 
public works program. 

If a balance sheet were struck off, 
President Machado would be credited 
with great vigor in public works, in 
efforts to stimulate industry and to 
set up a new national economy. On 
the other hand, he would be debited 
with a restriction of the liberties of 
speech and press. Though the Ma- 
chado administration has spent freely, 
it has given Cuba the new central 
highway across the whole length of 
the island, which will be completed 
in February; the gorgeous new capi- 
tal in Havana, and improved schools. 


NTIL the new economic pro- 

gram for Cuba is more fully 
carried out, the fate of the island 
will be tied up with world prices of 
sugar. Pilate, generations ago, asked, 
“What is Truth?” The truth about 
sugar is difficult to learn, for it is 
beclouded by a vast sugar lobby and 
by interests with axes to grind. 
Cubans feel that they were crucified 
at Washington in the drawing up of 
a new tariff bill, designed: more 
amply to protect the growers of beet 
sugar in Utah and_ surrounding 
States, and of cane in Louisiana. In 
spite of the 20 per cent. tariff dif- 
ferential over other foreign nations, 
Cuba, in having to jump over a tariff 
wall, pays a dear price for its politi- 
cal independence, with the chief 
offset in exemption from the Pro- 
hibition Law, which exemption is the 
life of the growing tourist trade. 
The Philippines, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, as American possessions, are 
free from the tariff. One outstand- 
ing industrialist, who has built an 
estate in Cuba, remarked to me in the 
lobby of the Sevilla Biltmore in 
Havana, “We are making a great 
mistake at Washington. The net 
effect of the sugar tariff is to subsi- 
dize the Philippines. In time of war 
we would be in danger of having this 
important source of sugar supply 
shut off.” 

Sounding a popu- 
lar note in Cuba, the 
publisher of the 
leading American 
daily on the island, 
in attacking the tar- 
iff. charged: 

“That the pronosed 
tariff would destroy the 
very industry it is. in- 
tended to protect—the 
American beet sugar in- 
dustry. 

“That the pronosed 
tariff would plunge Cuba 
into an economic depres- 


sion worse than the 
war. 
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“That a tariff increase on Cuban sugar 
would be unfair and unwarranted. 

“That a tariff increase on Cuban sugar 
would be a great moral wrong. 

“That it is not good business for the 
United States to increase the duty on 
Cuban sugar. 

“That the proposed sugar tariff would 
irreparably damage America’s position in 
international affairs. 

“That the many services Cuba has ren- 
dered the United States deserve better re- 
ward. 

“That the proposed sugar tariff would 
destroy all that Cuba has done for herself 
in twenty-seven years of independence. 

“That the proposed sugar tariff is an 
unconscionable and indefensible tax upon 
the American consumer. 

“That the proposed sugar tariff is an af- 
front to American labor. 

“That the sugar tariff increase would 
destroy a billion and a quarter of American 
capital.” 


Now that the increased tariff has 
virtually become a fait accompli, it 
is a time to eschew oratory and pro- 
ceed with economic analysis. Well- 
informed Cuban sugar growers be- 
lieve there is no hope ever for free 
entry of Cuban sugar into the United 
States. Their maximum hope is for 
a tariff of 1.23 cents a pound, which 
represents the differential favorable 
to Cuba in cost of production. Any 
tariff over that minimum, they feel, 
overstimulates production in the 
American colonies, and not only de- 
presses world prices, but also brings 
difficult competition for producers in 
Utah and Louisiana, which, by the 
way, the Cubans contend, are not 
economic producers, but are kept 
alive only by artificial tariff stimu- 
lus.. They point out—doubtless with 
an eye on self-interest—that it would 
be better for the United States Gov- 
ernment to give a bounty to growers 
in Utah and Louisiana, rather than 
tax the American consumer on all 
imported sugar. 


N examination of the basic sta- 
tistics of the sugar industry, 
however, indicates that the underlying 
cause:of existing low prices is not 
American tariff policy, but overpro- 
duction. The great struggle is be- 
tween Cuba and Java, and it is waged 
over the excess supplies needed 
for the natural markets of both 
countries and is fought out in the 
market places of Europe. The price 
depression is further intensified by 
the tariff policies of the European 
producers, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Germany, which fully protect 
home producers and give them an 
opportunity to make substantial 
profits on home consumption. 
Accordingly the European produc- 
ers are in position to dump their 
surplus. Java is, however, the great 
thorn in the side of those who seek 
to limit world output. Cuba first 
tried to remedy the situation by ar- 
tifically limiting its own crop for two 








seasons, but this self-restraint only 
encouraged competing nations to en- 
large their sugar plantings. Accord- 
ingly, two and a half years ago, 
President Machado sent Senor Ta- 
rafa on a mission to the other sugar 
growing countries of the world, bent 
on correcting overproduction by one 
fell swoop of an international agree- 
ment. - All agreed to curtailment ex- 
cept Java, which thought it was the 
fittest and hence destined to profit 
from a prolonged economic struggle. 
Java, directed by canny Dutch finan- 
ciers, used the war and post-war 
sugar prosperity to pay off capital 
obligations, and is now in excellent 
financial condition to bide its time and 
wait. Java has attained great effi- 
ciency in sugar production. 


UT the Cubans insist that Java 

has made an error in judgment 
and that Cuba will not give up its 
place in the sun as a sugar producer. 
Meantime the short term outlook for 
sugar continues unfavorable. The 
great American companies, which are 
responsible for two-thirds of Cuba’s 
output, will go on. Growing cane is 
a long term process, and the bigger 
companies do not want to disturb 
production, inasmuch as some cane 
in Cuba grows for 25 years. The 
Cuba Company is well financed, the 
United Fruit is without bonded in- 
debtedness and can carry on, the 
National City Bank interests are 
strongly entrenched. Even the Cuba 
Cane, which has been through re- 
ceivership, has obtained new capital, 
which will tend to stimulate, rather 
than curtail, production. One or two 
of the other important American 
companies are destined for reorgani- 
zation, but that process will not in- 
volve retirement from the arena of 
fierce competition. 

Sitting on the veranda of the allur- 
ing Havana Yacht Club, overlooking 
the irridescent blue waters of the 
Gulf, Aurelio Portuofido, of the 
Cuban Trading Company, a Rionda 
enterprise, and considered the best 
informed man in Cuba on sugar, told 
me that they were going ahead on 
the assumption that sugar prices 
would be low again next season, 
though they hoped somewhat above 
recent troughs, which were lower 
than anticipated. He thought that it 
might take three years to bring a 
new equilibrium, which would restore 
sugar growing to the company of 
profitable activities. Although re- 
cent prices were below the cost of 
production, Senor Portuofido thought 
that the great producers of Cuba, 
who are committed, would carry on 
under any circumstances. 

Dr. E. Molifiet, Minister of Agri- 
culture, who is promoting a program 
of crop diversification, said that he 
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thought that Cuba in the next ten 
years ought not to increase its sugar 
production, possibly cutting it from 
4,500,000 to 4,000,000, and allowing 
the annual increase of 4 per cent. in 
world consumption gradually to take 
up the slack, reducing Cuba’s contri- 
bution to world output from 20 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. 

As part of the process of becom- 
ing self-sufficient, Cuba in recent 
years has cut down its imports of 
eggs from 13,000,000 dozen a year 
to 1,000,000, and expects soon to be 
in a position to export eggs. It is 
gradually developing truck garden- 
ing, and hopes to become the hot 
house of the United States, which at 
Key West is only 90 miles away. It 
already exports beans, potatoes and 
tomatoes. 

The revamping of the national 
economy has resulted in a favorable 
balance of trade of $50,000,000, but 
this has been wiped out by the im- 
port of invisible items, shipping, in- 
surance, banking and interest and 
profits on the use of American capi- 
tal. 

Mario Ruiz Mesa, who became 
Secretary of the Treasury last year 
at 38, informed me that in the new 
budget for the year beginning July 
1, the Government of Cuba would 
tighten its belt, and live within its 
means. As part of this program, 
President Machado has cut his own 
salary from $25,000 to $12,000. The 
depression has resulted in a marked 
shrinkage in public revenues, and 
Senor Mesa told me that the Gov- 
ernment was succeeding in balancing 
its budget this year only by inter- 
departmental switching of funds, 
which I understand to mean taking 
funds for operating expenses from 
the public works pool. 


Ae for Cuban business and agri- 
culture, the new yearnings to at- 
tain economic self-sufficiency will 
doubtless lead to important diversifi- 
cation, which will be retarded by the 
first boom in sugar prices, which 
hardly seems in sight for the -near 
term future. The American investment 
in Cuba is largely in sugar, railroads 
and banking. The sugar investment 
should be partly written off, espe- 
cially that made during the inflated 
dance of the millions. Sugar will 
come back: that is, to say, in time this 
basic product will find a price above 
the cost of production. As it comes 
back Cuba will become more prosper- 
ous, and its prosperity, re-enforced 
by tourist trade, by infant industries, 
and by diversified agriculture, will 
rest on a firmer foundation. Mean- 
time, Cuba is at the bottom of the 
trough, and there is not much day- 
light ahead for the next year or two 
at any rate. 
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The Manufacturer 


and the Price-Slasher 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion made a report to Con- 

gress on resale price main- 
tenance during 1929. The findings 
of the Commission may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Producers of identified mer- 
chandise should be protected. 

2. Unlimited power to fix and en- 
force resale prices could not safely 
be made lawful. 

3. Unrestrained price cutting is 
not in the public interest. 

The Capper-Kelly resale price 
maintenance bill now has been re- 
ported to the House for considera- 
tion. This bill provides that pro- 
ducers of trade-marked articles be 
allowed to make and enforce con- 
tracts stipulating the resale prices 
which dealers handling their mer- 
chandise shall charge. Dealers will 
be exonerated from the stipulated 
prices (1) when they intend to dis- 
continue the line, (2) when they are 
going out of business, (3) when 
bankruptcy or receivership proceed- 
ings are instituted and (4) when the 
goods are damaged or deteriorated. 
Even in these specified cases, the 
manufacturer must be notified in ad- 
vance of the proposed price reduction 
and be given a “reasonable oppor- 
tunity to inspect such article” and buy 
it back, if desired, at the price paid by 
the dealer. Deteriorated or damaged 
articles, in addition, can be sold at cut 
prices only when this information has 
been prominently posted. 


HE Federal Trade Commission 
has reversed its long standing 
opposition against control of price 
cutting. The Capper-Kelly bill sug- 
gests one remedy for price cutting, 
yet the Commission believes this too 
strong. Even if the present bill is 
again turned down by Congress, the 
means of palliating the evils of price 
cutting ought to be suggested by its 
discussion in 1930. In this connec- 
tion an examination of facts found 
by the Commission is indicated. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
sent out almost 80,000 questionnaires 
to consumers, professional men, man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 
A separate set of questions was sent 
to each group and the response aver- 
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HE politicians have been 

puzzled by the extraordinary 
pressure behind the Capper-Kelly 
price maintenance bill. It comes 
from national advertisers of 
trademarked articles to prevent 
price cutting by chains and re- 
tailers. In the background lurks 
the competition from the private 
brands and the small merchants. 


aged just under 10 per cent. Many 
of the people who were approached 
may have been fearful of giving the 
Commissicn their views. The returns 
seem to indicate, however, that each 
marketing group was surprisingly 
apathetic about the issue. Assuming 
that the replies received were suffi- 
cient to constitute a valid sample of 
general opinion, some interesting con- 
clusions can be drawn. 


ETAILERS were asked the ef- 

tect of national advertising up- 
on the volume of sales of a product. 
Over 95 per cent. of the retailers who 
answered the question declared. that 
volume of sales was increased by na- 
tional advertising. Every retail group 
expressed this opinion. The Com- 
mission reports that replies from re- 
tailers “indicate that price-cutting 
generally decreases the distribution” 
of trade-marked or nationally adver- 
tised products. “Fifty-eight per cent. 
of the merchants returning replies 
have this opinion. Only 10 per cent. 
stated that price-cutting increased 
distribution, 3 per cent. stated that 
they thought it had no effect, while 
10% per cent. stated that they stopped 
handling trade-marked products when 
the prices were cut.” 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken a stand against uncon- 
trolled price cutting, the Capper- 
Kelly bill is again up, retailers be- 
lieve that price cutting decreases dis- 
tribution, yet the uproar that has 
characterized resale price mainte- 


nance negotiations in the past is ab- 
sent. What, then, is the situation in 
1930? 

The present pressure for a right 
to control resale prices of trade- 
marked goods comes from a particu- 
lar group. of producers. Manufac- 
turers of identified merchandise ap- 
pear to need protection against price 
cutting under the following condi- 
tions : 

1. When the field is highly com- 
petitive. 

2. When the profitable market is 
well on the way towards saturation. 

3. When the public is brand con- 
scious with respect to a group of 
products rather than to one in- 
dividual manufacturer’s product. 

If competition is weak, the pres- 
ent law gives sufficient protection. A 
dealer has more to lose than to gain 
through cutting Kodak prices. If the 
Eastman Company refuses to sell 
him in the future, it takes from his 
store a profitable line of merchandise. 
This product dominates its field. But, 
on the contrary, if Squibb’s . tooth- 
paste is cut and the company refuses . 
to sell further to the retailer, most 
patrons can be sold other toothpaste. 

Frigidaire is not having any 
major trouble with price cutting be- 
cause the main selling effort is to 
obtain new users for the product. 
The problem here is that of market 
development. Most people, however, 
now purchase as much toothpaste per 
year as they ever will. Expansion of 
sales volume for one brand must 
come from a decreased volume for 
other brands. In this struggle, prices 
and goodwill are dominant. 


WO significant facts might be 

mentioned. The Dr. West tooth- 
paste-toothbrush combination pack- 
age was used to introduce the new 
Dr. West toothpaste during the Sum- 
mer of 1929. The combination pack- 
age enjoyed huge sales during its 
brief stay on the market, yet total 
toothpaste sales showed an insignifi- 
cant increase. The new dentifrice 
displaced other brands and no new 
market was created. In this general 
field are included the products of the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet merger which 
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Wilbur and Orville; the Van Swerin- 
gen brothers, Oris P. and Mantis J. 
Van Sweringen. The Fishers came 
from Norwalk, the Wrights from 
Dayton and the Van Sweringens 
from a suburb of Cleveland. 

Like the Studebakers, the Fishers 
graduated from a blacksmith and car- 
riage-making shop owned by their 
father. In 1908 Fred J. Fisher, the 
eldest and leader of the brothers, 
started the Fisher Body Corporation 
in Detroit. With him in the venture 
was Charles T. Fisher and the capi- 
talization was $50,000. As years fol- 
lowed the remaining brothers came 
into the family group and by sticking 
together and moving forward, shoul- 
der to shoulder, the Fishers have mul- 
tiplied the Fisher Body Corporation 
into approximately 50 plants, with 
payrolls of scores of thousands of 
people, and an investment of a great 
many millions of dollars. 

Their interests have grown into 
General Motors and though that con- 
tinues to be their main interest they 
have gone into railroads, oil com- 
panies, steel mills, locomotive works, 
banks and trust companies. Their 
preference is for co-operation with 
others with an entrance into all the 
fields named, but in purely directive 
capacities. 

In many ways, they form the most 
amazing family in the world’s history 
of finance and industry. Little has 
been written about them that is au- 
thentic. They prefer it that way be- 
cause they recognize that a proclama- 
tion of their efforts and their deeds 
is not always business prudence. 





HE shifting sand dunes of Al- 
bemarle—gray phalanxes of 
marching waves coming from the sea 
—low-hanging clouds—the harsh call 
of gulls riding a raw wind blustering 


in from the Atlantic... this was 
the stage and these were the props for 
the two brothers who, on the morn- 
ing of December 17, 1903, were to 
enact a drama that would thrill the 
world. 

At dawn they had arisen. For 
hours they had tinkered with, and 
made ready, their winged mechanism. 
Now they were standing together in 
the doorway of their crude hangar 
and were looking up at the. clouds, 





Brothers Who Made Millions 
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holding out their hands to test the 
wind... they nodded assent to 
each other, and wheeled out their in- 
vention towards a sixty-foot mono- 
rail track. Carefully fitting the con- 
trivance into place they started their 
feeble motor with Orville Wright 
lying flat on his stomach between the 
wings, and with Wilbur Wright des- 
perately clutching one wing and 
running with it that he might hold 
the machine to the rail—there came 


a lifting. . . . Orville Wright was in 
the air. 

It was the first airplane flight in 
history. 


It lasted but twelve seconds. The 
second and third attempts were a 
little longer and on the fourth trial 
the machine remained aloft fifty-nine 
seconds and traveled 852 feet against 
a headwind blowing at the rate of 
twenty-seven miles an hour. 

Twenty-five years afterward the 
world was to honor the Wrights at 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, the 
scene of their first flight. 
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OME forty years ago two broth- 

ers were familiar as newsboys 
to storekeepers in the neighborhood 
of 55th Street and Euclid Avenue 
in Cleveland. Those few who made 
inquiries learned they were the Van 
Sweringen boys, that their mother 
was a widow and that these young- 
sters were the breadwinners for the 
family. 

Outgrowing their newsboy days 
they went into a real estate office. 
A few years here and they left to 
go into a business of their own. 
They entered into a contract with a 
religious sect known as the Shakers 
and took over a parcel of land as 
their first venture in real estate. 

Growing with Cleveland they fore- 
saw the day when they would have 
to have better transportation facili- 
ties for their properties. They made 
overtures to the street railway com- 
pany, stating their willingness to build 
a connecting link if the company 
would stand the cost of operation. 
The company refused and with this 
refusal the Van Sweringens began the 
construction of a rapid transit system 
of their own. 

It was necessary that they have 
a downtown outlet and during the 
process of buying property for a 
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terminal they learned other interests 
were quietly dealing ahead of them. 
Investigation disclosed the identity 
of the hidden purchaser—it was the 
New York Central Railroad Company 
—and in the meetings which fol- 
lowed the Van Sweringens became 
intrigued with the idea of controlling 
some trunk transportation lines of 
their own. Together they worked 
out a plan and bought into different 
systems such as the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Pere Marquette, Nickel Plate, 
Missouri Pacific and some others. 
Hotel properties came to them and 
something more than a year ago they 
reached, with associates, into profes- 
sional baseball and obtained an in- 
terest in the Cleveland American 
League team. 

Neither brother has ever married 
and they are as inseparable to-day as 
in those other days when they counted 
their penny profits as newsboys. 


HE Smith brothers, of Pough- 
keepsie, New York, who made 
coughing unpopular and whiskers an 
advertising weapon; the Warners — 
Harry, Albert, Jack and Sam (who 
died in 1927), rapidly achieved lead- 
ership in the talking pictures; the 
Webbers—Richard H., Oscar, James 
B., and Joseph L.—who succeeded 
their uncle, J. L. Hudson, in manag- 
ing a retail department store in De- 
troit, and who have built it into one 
of the largest of its kind; the Shu- 
berts, who have made a business of 
the theatres; the Gimbels, famous 
merchants of New York City... . 
There are so many of these brother 
combinations. Not all have been 
mentioned, but enough has been told 
to indicate when brothers get to- 
gether—to merge their minds, see 
eye to eye and to stand shoulder to 
shoulder—they move forward to dra- 
matic destinies. 





HREE other young men are go- 

ing ahead by going together in 
the automobile industry—Ray, Rob- 
ert and Joseph Graham. 

Ray Graham, the leader of this 
group, frankly says they got their in- 
spiration from another set of broth- 
ers—John and Horace Dodge—and 
not only did the Grahams get their 
inspiration from the Dodges but, for 














TWO ESSENTIAL TOOLS 
OF EFFICIENCY 


The quest for tools of efficiency with which to 


Without them eliminate expense and gain expediency in busi- 


ness will never end. 


your desk equipment Today, business has arrived at the point of 
is incom plete “two phone efficiency”. 


One telephone system for outside communi- 
cation—the other a private dial system for interior communication only. 
Each supplements the other. Each performs a duty which can be expressed 
only in terms of economy and greater convenience. 


For interior communication, no system has served Industry more success- 
fully than Strowger P-A-X—now in use in more than 2000 leading Ameri- 
can business organizations. This automatic interior telephone system gives 
unfailing service, instantly, simply with a single turn or two of the dial. It 
renders valuable assistance to an executive in guiding his organization. 


Strowger P-A-X, installed as an independent automatic interior telephone system, will: 





Keep rented telephones free at all times for outside calls, @ Reduce the 
number of unauthorized personal calls. @ Reduce telephone rentals. 
@ Enable your operator to give proper attention to personal service. 
@ Provide a double track means of communication, permitting callers over 
your city lines to wait while information is secured over the P-A-X. 


in answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 
now be had, not only in black, but 
also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins 
What Strowger P-A-X can do for your business can be easily determined by our repre- _ with chromium or gold plated fittings. 
sentative who will gladly call and make a survey of your requirements. Bulletin 1026, 

giving further details, will be given you upon request. 


STROWGERUTOMATIC 


oI AakLw SYSTEnMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Teleph and Signalling Systems 
Private Aut tic Teleph Syst (Strowger P-A-X) 

Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Syst (for Theatres) | Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


a ‘actory and General z se 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES - Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: NewYork: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—lIndependent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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a time, they succeeded John and Ho- 
race Dodge in the management of the 
tremendous business that had been 
built before death came to the found- 
ers about ten years ago. 

They built their holdings to a point 
where profits of approximately $8,- 
000,000 a year were being returned to 
them and with the sale of the business 
by the Dodge widows to Dillon, Read 
& Co., the Grahams, under an option, 
sold their interests to the new own- 
ers, resigned all connections and 
stepped out. 

A year afterwards they bought 
‘control of the Paige Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Detroit, changed its name, 
changed the product into cars of their 
own liking, and staged one of the 
most spectacular recoveries in the his- 
tory of the motor car industry. 




















ORDON S., George A., and 
Frederick B. Rentschler are 
sons of the man who founded and 
guided the Hoovens-Owen-Rent- 
schler Company, makers of machin- 
ery and machine tools—it is now, 
with the Niles Tool Works, included 
in the General Machinery Corpora- 
tion of which George A. Rentschler 
is president. Gordon S. Rentschler 
is president of the National City 
Bank, one of the great financial in- 
stitutions of the world, while Fred- 
erick B. Rentschler is president of the 
United Aircraft & Transport Cor- 
poration, of the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircrait Company, and of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 
Among the world’s greatest bank- 
ers are Amadeo and Attilio H. Gian- 
nini who, not many years ago, were 
working in California vineyards. 
There are the Doubleday brothers— 
Frank and Russell—who have had 
much to do with building the largest 
book publishing organization in the 
world — Doubleday-Doran & Com- 
pany. The Chanin brothers have 
had a rapid rise—a few years ago 
painters and plasterers and, to-day, 
builders of skyscrapers. In the build- 
ing field are three other brothers— 
Paul, William Allen and Ralph Star- 
rett—whose Starrett Company re- 
ceived a $40,000,000 contract to de- 
molish the old Waldorf-Astoria ho- 
tel, and build on its site an 80-story 
structure for a corporation headed 
by former Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
of New York, and financed by John 
J. Raskob and the du Ponts. 
More recent among those who have 
demonstrated the advantages of the 








“brother act” are George Kenan Mor- 
row and Frederick K. Morrow, farm 
boys from Canada and now heading 
up one of the big food mergers, in- 
cluding the Gold Dust Corporation, 
Grocery Store Products, Inc., Chris- 
tie Brown Company, Consolidated 
Bakeries, American Linseed Com- 
pany, and the Standard Milling Com- 
pany. The Morrows in June, 1929, 
formed the United Stores Corpora- 
tion to be a holding company for Uni- 
ted Cigar Company and Tobacco 
Products Corporation, and, in Au- 
gust of the same year, completed the 
deal by acquiring majority control of 
both of the last-named concerns. 

The Morrows, Starretts, Gianninis, 
Grahams, Van Sweringens, Ring- 
lings, Wrights, Fishers—many more, 
and the list is not complete. 


ONS of a Bavarian storekeeper 

who came to the United States 
and settled in Talhotten, Georgia, 
Isidore and Nathan Straus were 
destined to take rank with the great 
merchants and philanthropists of a 
nation. 

After the Civil War their father 
brought them to New York where, 
with the one son—Isidore—he or- 
ganized L. Straus & Son, dealers in 
earthenware. Success led to branch- 
ing out into porcelains and chinaware, 
and as Nathan Straus reached man- 
hood the firm name was changed to 
L. Straus & Sons. 

In 1874, the brothers took charge 
of the chinaware department of the 
retail store of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany. Three years later Macy died, 
and in 1888 Isidore and Nathan 
Straus entered the business as part- 
ners. Again, we find an illustration 
of what working together will do, and 
an additional finding of what can be 
accomplished when brothers are the 
ones who are working. Isidore and 
Nathan Straus built Macy’s into one 
of the largest retail department stores 
in the world. Built it into that be- 
cause they understood each other, un- 
derstood the business and had a com- 
mon objective. In the younger gen- 
eration Percy and Jesse Straus, also 
brothers, are still at the helm of 
Macy’s, now a huge department store 
chain. 


OUTH, in the form of the three 

Book brothers, hammered at the 
barricade of financial opinion in De- 
troit and converted a street of rook- 
eries into one of the fine shopping 
thoroughfares of the country. 

Back from the World War, J. B. 
Book, Jr., scarcely 30 years old, led 
his brothers, Frank, two years young- 
er, and Herbert, not yet 25 years old, 
into bringing about a metamorphosis 
in downtown Detroit. Two of the 
main business arteries of the city are 
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Woodward avenue, running North, 
and Michigan avenue, running West, 
somewhat by Northwest. Connecting 
them at the juncture other than their 
natural intersection, is Washington 
Boulevard, which, as recent as 1917, 
was an unkempt side street flanked 
largely by tumble-down brick and 
frame buildings. 

When the Books made known their 
plans of improving the neighborhood, 
bankers hastened to dissuade them. 
That criticism served to spur them 
into greater efforts. To-day the thor- 
oughfare is flanked through its four 
blocks in length by exclusive shops, 
fine buildings, while an arch of trees 
run through its center. Property 
values have leaped from a few hun- 
dred dollars a front foot to a good 
many thousands of dollars. 

The Bradys of New York—Nich- 
olas F. and James C.—inherited a 
fortune left them by their father, An- 
thony N. Brady, who started off as 
a hotel clerk in Albany, New York. 
Aside from successfully. managing 
‘their inheritance the brothers were 
among the first of the monied inter- 
ests in the East to become actively 
interested in the automobile industry. 






























































N the same community which tells 

of the nativity of Alexander Ham- 
ilton—St. Thomas, capital of the Vir- 
gin Islands—Hernand and Sosthenes 
Behn were born of a Danish father 
and a French mother. As young men 
they established the private banking 
firm of Behn Brothers, in Porto Rico, 
and presently owned the Porto Rico 
Telephone Company. Then they 
bought into the Cuban Telephone 
Company. 

The World War came along and 
Sosthenes Behn became a Colonel 
in the Signal Corps, while Hernand 
served the Government of Cuba and 
looked after the properties. In 1920 
they merged their two insular proper- 
ties to form the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation 
which, in 1927, took over All Amer- 
ica Cables, and in 1928 the Mackay 
companies, and is now—with a finan- 
cial structure of more than $91,000,- 
000 in debentures and 5,018,276 
shares of no par stock—one of the 
greatest corporations in the commu- 
nications field. 


AMUEL and William G. Mather, 
of Cleveland, are half-brothers. 
Their father was Samuel Livingston 
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TELEPHONE Typewriter Service is proving its 
worth for the small concern as well as the large. 
It permits a paper manufacturing company to 
co-ordinate the activities of its New England 
mill and New York sales office. 

Production at the mill starts a few minutes 
after orders are received in New York. Thus, 
expensive stock on hand is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Invoices are mailed the same day orders 
are received. 

This modern business aid brings all 


units of an organization ‘‘under one roof.”’ 









It provides accurate, instantaneous, two-way 
typewritten communication. Deliveries are 
speeded up, overhead reduced, production 
curves smoothed out. Effective centralized con- 
trol is made possible. 

The scope of Telephone Typewriter Service 
is virtually unlimited. It helps every depart- 
ment—sales, order, purchasing, traffic, operat- 
ing, etc.—to function with greater efficiency. 
Your local Bell Telephone Business Office 
will gladly have a representative show 


you how it will be of value to your firm. 
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Mather, whose forebears had much to 
do with the shaping of Colonial 
America. 

Samuel Livingston Mather had 
come to Cleveland from New Eng- 
land and he was one of the first to 
see the tremendous possibilities of 
iron ore deposits in Northern Michi- 
gan. He was one of the first to go 
into the region with his money and he 
organized a mining company of which 
the present Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 


The Manufacturer and the 
Price Slasher 


(Continued from page 23) 


spends 95 per cent. of its advertising 
appropriation to retain old customers 
and only 5 per cent. to attract new 
customers. Market saturation is cer- 
tainly a reality in these lines. 

The public is conscious of the 
particular identified product, Vase- 
line. Substitutes are having a diff- 
cult time in their attempts to break 
into the market. In men’s shaving 
creams, in food products, in women’s 
face powders, the situation is differ- 
ent. Many consumers are conscious 
of individual brands but a great bulk 
of people are more coriscious of the 
whole group of responsibly identi- 
fied products. Mennen’s_ shaving 
cream may have been very satisfac- 
torily used, yet many a man can be 
sold Colgate’s or Williams’ with little 
sales effort. Some men cannot be 
shifted easily, but the difference be- 
tween a profitable and an unprofit- 
able volume of sales can thus be 
moved from one producer to another. 


HE great characteristic of the 
narrow field of merchandise 
which has been described is that retail 
dealers control the situation. If the 
dealer finds one particular brand less 
profitable than another, out it goes. 
Demand cannot be greatly increased 
by lower prices. Volume may be tem- 
porarily enlarged, yet men use only 
so many tubes of shaving cream in a 
year. Should one dealer cut Men- 
nen’s shaving cream, his competitors 
will feature another brand. And so 
will the price-cutter as soon as the 
temporary sales increase has disap- 
peared. The problem of the manu- 
facturer is to keep his particular 
branded article from becoming less 
profitable than that of his competitors. 
Such a manufacturer faces the 
problem of making each sale of his 
product profitable to the retailer. A\ll 
of the competing products are adver- 
tised. A profitable mark-up is al- 
lowed on all. The status quo of sales 
volume will remain only so long as 
such margins are maintained. As 
soon as the margin is cut on one 


Mining Company is a direct out- 
growth. The Cleveland-Cliffs Com- 
pany has as its president, William G. 
Mather. 

Samuel Mather is one of the origi- 
nal directors in the United States 
Steel Corporation and head of Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., a Cleveland 
partnership which deals in ore, coal, 
docks and ships and which has very 
large interests in the steel industry. 

Ohio is the State which has turned 





brand, the pressure upon retailers is 
to sell other brands of the same type 
of merchandise at the full margin, 
thus insuring a profit. 

Resale price maintenance is still 
a living issue. The manufacturers 
interested in it to-day may be a small 
proportion of the total, yet the im- 
portance of the problem is greate~ 
to this group than ever before. They 
are producers of commodities for 
which comipetition is keen because 
many well-known brands are dis- 
played in a single showcase. For 
each of them, market saturation was 
unknown in 1920. In the future, a 
continually greater number of pro- 
ducers will find themselves in this 
position and controlling consumer 
prices will be vital to their welfare. 


A Good Rule 
EORGE Washington Hill, pres- 


ident of The American Tobacco 
Company, was talking to a group of 
executives not long ago about the ad- 
vertising policy of his corporation. 
The company manufactures five to- 
bacco products and in the past they 
were advertised as a group. Under 
Mr. Hill’s direction each is now ad- 
vertised singly. 

“We started to advertise a family 
of tobacco products—something to 
suit every taste in smoking,” said Mr. 
Hill. “Results were not altogether 
satisfactory and we made some ex- 
periments. Soon we became con- 
vinced that advertising is most effec- 
tive when it sets out to do one thing 
at a time. 

“That,” he added, “is a good rule 
for any man to follow in any walk 
of life.” 


Work faithfully for eight hours 
a day and don’t worry, and in time 
you may become a boss and work 
twelve hours a day and have all the 
worry.—Selected. 


Let any man show the world that 
he feels afraid of its bark, and ’twill 
fly at his heels. Let him fearlessly 
face it, “twill leave him alone, and 
‘twill fawn at his feet, if he fling it 
a bone.—Anonymous. 
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out two other brother combinations 
who, while maintaining a sympathetic 
touch with each other, have not 
worked so completely together as the 
Studebakers, Fishers and Van Swer- 
ingens. Alva and Charles Bradley, 
of Cleveland, team up with the Van 
Sweringens in some of their enter- 
prises, although there are individual 
interests of the Bradleys which sep- 
arate them. 





Our Brilliantly 
Efficient 
Politicians! 


T the last municipal election 
in New York City the 
Democratic (Tammany) ticket 
was re-elected to office by an al- 
most unprecedented plurality. 
The result was generally inter- 
preted as a “vote of confidence.” 
In view of what has happened 
since the election, it is evident 
that many of the grateful politi- 
cians regarded it as a vote of 
“con” fidence. Millions of dollars: 
have been mulcted from a patient: 
and apathetic public. Several 
judges and magistrates have re- 
signed as a result of revelations. 
of wholesale graft and corrup- 
tion; a Borough President is in 
jail, and a License Commissioner 
has been sentenced to prison for 
refusing to name “higher-ups” 
with whom he shared his _ ill- 
gotten fortune. 


It is rather interesting to note 
that the New York City officials 
are seriously considering a very 
ambitious plan to operate many 
miles of new subways now under: 
construction. The I. R. T. and - 
B. M. T. systems are to be “re-. 
captured,” and all lines are to. 
be combined and operated by the 
very efficient politicians at a uni- 
versal 5-cent fare! (Traction 
systems throughout the country 
have found it impossible to op- 
erate profitably at a 5-cent fare 
under present conditions. ) 

What the outcome would be is: 
not hard to guess. Will the tax- 
payers wake up in time? 

Yet some people still favor 
government ownership and man- 
agement of business! 
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EVERY BUSINESS CAN... 


"| INCREASE EARNINGS 


al BY USING THE EQUIPMENT WHICH 
j PRODUCES RESULTS LIKE THESE ... 


_ A DEPARTMENT 
STORE... 


Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, saved 
the services of 24 people in one de- 
partment by putting in 9 registers 

. cut foree from 16 to 9 in 
another ... did more business with 
6 fewer people in another... 
saved $4,000 a year on salesbooks. 








A MANUFACTURER ... 


S. L. Allen & Company, makers of 
agricultural implements, installed 
National Analysis Machines for 
sales analysis, saved services of two 
clerks, get quick, accurate results. 


A BANK... 


The Bank of Italy, in main office, 
San Francisco, saved services of 6 
men in savings department, elimi- 
nated two windows, saved 200 feet 
of floor space, handle two transac- 
tions a minute instead of one... 
all because of installing National 
Posting Machines. 





A CREDIT STORE... 


Rotbart Brothers, Cleveland jew- 
elers, installed two National Posting 
Machines, saved services of eight 
clerks, eliminated mistakes and de- 
lays, have every account always 
up to the minute. 














A WHOLESALER... National Cash Register products are saving thousands 

of dollars every week for concerns in every line of busi- 

Kantor Brothers, wholesale plumb- yess, From the department store to the bank, from the 
ing supplies, Newark, N. J., say f ee Tl h h . 

that their National Posting Ma- ™2nufacturer to the installment house the opportunity 

chine does the work of four book- for these savings exists. They will mean much to 1930 

keepers, gets statements out on earnings. They represent a definite and proved source 


first of month, increases business. of lowering costs and increasing profit. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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WHAT LEADING MANUFACTURERS SAY ABOUT HENDEY MACHINE TOOLS 





The Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corpora- 
tion makes this multiple drilling head, 
which drills several different sizes of holes 
at one operation. Hendey Lathes only are 
used in the manufacture of this equipment. 











EX CELLO AIRCRAFT AND 
TOOL CORPORATION sags: 


re E standardize in Hendey Lathes and Shapers because 

we find they are capable of taking our heaviest cuts 
and maintaining their adjustment and alignment ‘for accu- 
rate work longer than any other make that we know of.” 


(Signed) H. R. Krueger, Manager. 
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PREDICTION: The second 
A half of the year will end dis- 

tinctly more _ encouragingly 
than it has begun. 

June has proved a month of 
casualties—casualties in agricultural 
prices, casualties industrially, casual- 
ties in the stock market. 5 

Few commodities have not regis- 
tered new minimum prices for the 
year. Wheat went lower than at any 
time since the war. Cotton matched 
the quotations which ruled for some 
time preceding the war. Oats are not 
far from their 1914 minimum. Rye 
is worth only about half its January 
top price. Beef, lard, coffee, sugar 
all sank to new depths for the year. 


i OPPER again broke to the low- 
est figure since the war started. 
Silver is at the lowest in history. 
Steel, iron, lead, zinc, tin all broke 
through their previous 1930 lows. So 
did rubber, silk and cotton textiles. 
Butter and eggs are unusually cheap. 
In the stock market mid-June 
brought a terrific slaughter of prices. 
The majority of active stocks were 
forced to the lowest levels of the year, 
and not a few were hammered below 
even their worst panic figures. 

The collapse was started by vicious 
bear attacks. But after the descent 
got under way there came extensive 
distress selling. The throwing over 
of weakly-margined stocks intensified 
the nervousness and _ precipitated 
widespread liquidation by frightened 
holders. 

Powerful banking support mean- 
while was conspicuously lacking. 
Bankers saw their own stocks tumble 
with the rest. 





... B.C. Forbes believes... 







WorST NEARLY OVER: 


Betterment Ahead: 


TIME FOR COURAGE 


Then a spirited rebound set in. It 
was helped by the cut in the New 
York rediscount rate to 2% per cent. 

The signing of the tariff bill by 
President Hoover early in the mar- 
ket’s plunge was probably more of a 
coincidence than a cause. Neither 
Wall Street nor the rest of the coun- 
try had ever received the slightest 
intimation that the bill would be 
vetoed. It can be taken for granted 
that most influential individual in- 
vestors and financial institutions did 
not wait for the actual signing of 
the measure to unload stocks. As 
usual, Wall Street was seething with 
rumors that “big interests” were ex- 
citedly jettisoning securities, but, if 
the truth could be unearthed it would 
doubtless be found that most of the 
“big interests” were not selling but 
buying while panicky conditions pre- 
vailed. Neither wealthy individuals 
nor institutions that habitually sold 
stocks during spasms of demoraliza- 
tion and bought them back during 
booming markets would stay rich. 


HAT should we expect from 
now on? 

Admittedly, prosperity has not yet 
given convincing signs of returning. 
Employment actually fell off some- 
what during May, and June returns 
are unlikely to reveal any appreciable 
improvement. Railway traffic has not 
begun to increase significantly. Auto- 
mobile sales, outside of the lowest 
price ranges, are rather disappoint- 
ing. The steel industry has had to 
curtail operations. The drastic cut 
in copper prices brought only a brief 
spell of spirited buying. The oil in- 
dustry is still wrestling with its over- 


production and low-price troubles. 
Cotton consumption and exports are 
light. Grain markets have been 
demoralized, the Federal Farm 
Board’s bolstering-up operations 
having proved utterly futile. 

This latest upheaval in Wall Street 
naturally has not tended to strengthen 
confidence. Not only has it left many 
people poorer, but its sentimental in- 
fluence upon business may prove dis- 
tinctly harmful. 


LL that sends the second half of 

the year off to a very discourag- 

ing start. To attempt to gloss over 

the stern actualities would be foolish. 

And yet—well, the writer cannot 

help feeling that the worst is nearly 

over. Not much need be expected 

during July and August. Both busi- 

ness and securities may wilt further 
during the hot season. 

After that, however, the inherent 
soundness of our economic condi- 
tions, plus the irrepressible initiative, 
enterprise and optimism of the 
American people should begin to 
manifest themselves. 

The writer has sufficient faith in 
the future of this country and of 
its best-managed enterprises to impel 
him to increase his holdings of 
stocks during such outbursts of fright 
as we have been experiencing. Quick 
profits are not counted upon. The 
intention is to hold until the country 
has progressed farther than ever be- 
fore along the pathway of prosperity. 

That the United States will do so 
cannot be doubted. 

Remember that it is when things 
look worst that the turning point is 
nearest. 
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We never seem to have 


ideas in this office’ 





L, YOU expect your staff to produce 
brilliant plans or keen and original 
ideas . .. take them out from under the 


‘stifling blanket of noise. 


Initiative and originality may sprout but 
they seldom flourish in noisy offices. Razor- 
-edged minds grow dull. Quick minds grow 
slow. Inventive minds go stale. And the 
everlasting clacking rattle of noisy type- 
writers, keying the entire office to turmoil, 
pulls down the pace of the very men who 


carry the business on their shoulders. 


“The REMINGTON NOISELESS Typewriter 
keys your office to the modern note of 
-quiet. It does everything any typewriter 


will do ... faster, clearer, and silently. For 


Remin ston 





the same precision of manufacture, the 
same closer tolerances, the same finer mate- 
rials that take away the vibration and fric- 
tion and make it noiseless ... ALSO make 
it a better writing machine. It will mani- 
fold many clear-cut copies. Cut stencils 
sharp as a die. And produce letters that 
are a delight in their smooth, even align- 


ment and uniform, sharp letter press. 


Best of all, it protects your investments in 


your personnel. Young heads in the “outer 








offices” begin to turn in usable suggestions. 
Secretaries and stenographers keep fresh 
to the end of the day. You prove, by in- 
creased output and a lessened sick-list, that 
noise is a liability and silence is an asset. 
And out of this silence come the really 
valuable contributions that every executive 
is waiting for... reasoned, planned and 
perfected in quiet . . . within a few feet 
of a battery of REMINGTON NOISELESS 


Typewriters! 


Let us make a free demonstration in 
your office. Write or phone our nearest 
office. REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS 
SERVICE INC., Typewriter Division, 


Buffalo, New York. 





N oiseless 


It takes the Bedlam out of Business 
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AVIATION | 


Few Notable Flights This 

Month. Passenger Fares 

Recover. New Orders Let 
for Equipment 


of attempts in preparation for long 

distance flights, especially across 
the Atlantic Ocean, the weather was not 
particularly favorable during the past 
month and there is nothing special to re- 
port in the way of new records. 

Captain Charles Kingsford-Smith, the 
famous Australian aviator, is still wait- 
ing at this writing for favorable weather. 
He is poised, however, ready to start 
from Dublin, Ireland, as soon as the 
weather permits in an attempt at the 
Westward crossing of the Atlantic. His 
plane “Southern Cross” carries 1,300 
gallons of American gasoline and the 
trip is expected to consume only 
about 35 hours. At the average flying 
speed of 95 miles an hour the British 
aviator has sufficient fuel for 38 hours. 

One outstanding feat which has been 
previously mentioned took place early 
in June when Lieut. Apollo Soucek set 
a new altitude record. Calibrations of 
his barograph have more recently dis- 
closed that he reached an extreme 
height of 43,166 feet, or more than 8 
miles. This height was more than 1,000 
feet over the altitude necessary to wrest 
the world record from Germany which 
previous altitude record was established 
a little over a year ago. The record 
flight was made over the Naval Air 
Station at Anacostia, D. C. 


\ LTHOUGH there are still plenty 


na on the transcontinental rail- 
plane route of T. A. T.-Maddux 
Air Line were increased to seven cents 
a mile, effective June 15. The old rates 
of 5% and 6 cents a mile, depending 
upon whether a passage was booked 
over a portion of the route or over the 
entire system, were winter rates, neces- 
sary because of the slump in traffic dur- 
ing the poor flying season, officials 
stated. Also low rates were effected to 
stimulate air passenger travel. 


T= War Department has awarded 
contracts for new airplanes, engines 
and accessories amounting to $5,963,419. 
Contracts were awarded as follows: 
Douglas Co., of Santa Monica, Calif., 
$2,221,623, covering 146 basic training 
planes with spare parts, and 44 model 
observation planes with spare parts. 


Significant TRENDS 
0A Digest for Busy Men Ne 
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Boeing Airplane Co., $1,543,183 for 131 
pursuit planes with spare parts. 
Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corp., of Buf- 
falo, 71 observation planes with spare 
parts at cost of $1,018,126. Sikorsky 
Aviation Corp. will construct ten am- 
phibian planes for a total of $437,832. 

A contract for 128 cyclone air-cooled 
engines with spare parts, amounting to 
$742,643, was awarded Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., of Paterson, N. J. All 
of the new airplanes will be powered 
with Pratt & Whitney air-cooled en- 
gines, the O-38 observation type with 
the 525 horsepower “Hornet” engines, 
and the remaining type with the 450 
horsepower “Wasp” engines. 


Negotiations for the purchase of these 
engines has not as yet been completed, 
the department said. The contracts will 
result in the Air Corps receiving 402 
new airplanes with spare parts, and 128 
new engines and spare parts. 


RAILROADS 


Net Income Declines Again 

to Lowest in 10 Years. 

Movement en for Higher 
Rates 


[NAL reports of Class 1 railway 
systems for the month of April, 


1930, have been released and 
show net railway operating income for 
that month at $62,271,000 compared 








with our previous estimate of $63,000,- 
000. As pointed out last issue, therefore, 
the April profits of American railroads 
showed a small advance over the $6l,- 
000,000 turned in for the month of 
March, but showed another large de- 
cline from the $94,000,000 net recorded 
during the month of April last year. 

The month of April this year also 
went a few thousand dollars below the 
low total of $62,298,000 set up in April 
of 1924, and 1930 therefore shows the 
lowest net railway operating income 
for the month of April which has been 
seen in nearly ten years. 

The April report showed operating 
revenue of a little over $450,000,000 and 
the net profits realized were at the rate 
of only 3.81 per cent. on the railroads’ 
claimed valuation compared with 5.88 
per cent. in April of last year. During 
the past April the report shows an 
operating ratio of just under 78 per 
cent. or moderately above the 75 per 
cent. turned in for the same month last 
year. 

Class 1 railroad systems have now 
reported a net operating income of 
$238,000,000 for the first four months 
of 1930 compared with net of over $350,- 
000,000 in the first four months of last 
year. 


ROM now on the seasonal move- 
ment in traffic and earnings in 
Class 1 railroads should be upward, 
and while weekly car loading figures 
have made some attempts at increase, 
such attempts have generally been 
rather feeble and car loadings during 
June do not foretell any very large in- 
crease in railway profits for that month. 
As a matter of fact, the weekly load- 
ing figures reached an early peak in 
the first week of May at about 943,000 
cars in a single week. Thereafter they 
declined steadily until after the Me- 
morial Day holiday. Since then the fig- 
ures have again begun to climb, but 
have not yet gotten back into new high 
ground. Latest figures on weekly car 
loadings are still reported between 
930,000 and 940,000 cars per week, a 
decline of around 100,000 cars per week, 
or about 10 per cent. from the cor- 
responding period of 1929 and nearly 
as large a reduction over the same 
period in 1928. 


HE railroad outlook, therefore, 
cannot be said to have improved 
much or as rapidly as had been hoped 
for, and there do not appear to be any 
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signs of early improvement in prospects. ties has dropped a half point in a single 
About the only cheering feature of the week and its decline since the begin- 
past month has been the rather dubious ning of May has been particularly rapid. 
one in the form of a movement toward Based on the 1926 average as 100, this 
increased freight rates. There is no representative index is reported | at 
question but that the recent rates of around 87 compared with an average 
return have been far below a fair profit for 1929 of over 96. The latest figure 
and the Northwestern systems appear shows a decline of more than three full 
particularly justified in demanding points since the high for 1930 was 
higher schedules. reached late in January at 90.2. The 
The fight against lower rail tariffs present figure is near the lowest levels 
is never a popular one and is never touched by this average since about 
very easy. Nothing very optimistic can 1915 or in nearly fifteen years. 
be seen in the near future, but at least 


a hearing of demands for higher freight Domestic Commodity Prices 


rates would be an advantage over the Two Wks. Year 
; Latest Ago Ago 

tendency toward lower rates, which has Wheat, December .... $1. _ $1.14%4 $1.15 
be rent i ’ Corn, December ...... 77 86 
en apparent in recent years Oats, December ...... A "3934 42% 45 


Cotton, Mid., December 12.88 14.72 18.40 


PRICES a a of 


Flour ...... ee eee 6.65 6.15 5.90 

Commodities in New Slump Iron, 2X Phila. eecces 19.76 20.76 22.26 

with Grain Markets at Steel, Pittsburgh ..... 31.00 30.00 36.00 

Record Lows for 15 Years Beef, POM Si ceccces 26.00 26.00 29.00 

noes SNM HAR eee Ba = 7.00 

: mee ee ee Treen ‘ 13. 18.00 

OLLOWING some slight recoveries 7700" "St. "Louis... 4.50 4.65 6.65 
in May and quiet hesitation in the Tin ................... 29.50 30.75 44.38 
Rubber, December ... 12,72 13.60 19.50 


first half of June, commodity PFIC€S Crude Oil, Mid. Con.. 1.18% 1.1834 1.21 
have again embarked upon a continua- Gasoline .............. 143 143 17 


_tion of the drastic downward movement 


At the present writing in the third 
week of June, it does not yet appear 
that the selling is completed despite 
what appears to be a temporary breath- 
ing spell. Even so, practically all of 
the grains show large declines and 
wheat prices for the new crop months 
are off anywhere from 10 to 15 cents 
per bushel since the beginning of June 
and show losses of around 40 cents per 
bushel from the highest quotations of 


which has-been in more or less steady 


has been particularly severe in the grain 
and;,cotton markets but almost every 
commodity has shared in the new phase 
of weakness, with over half of such 
commodities registering new low levels 
-for the current year and a considerable 
number touching the lowest quotations 
seen. in. five to ten years. 


Commodity Price Indexes 1930 set up early in January. 
Month Year Some of the other options in wheat 
Drsta Index .......: i6b00 Te rises are down to the lowest figures seen 
ofpiadstreet’ ae 10.7741 10.9393 12.4562 since 1914 or before the War. Near op- 
uteau of Labor... 90.7 0.8 96.8 tions in corn have struck the lowest 


Alt of the siccredited indexes of whole- figure in four years and oats are at 
“sale, commodity prices have continued the lowest prices since 1913 with only 
, their long downward movement and _ two exceptions. The July option in the 
“most of them are at the lowest in about rye market at Chicago dropped to well 
nine years. The Irving Fisher weekly below 50 cents or the lowest witnessed 
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ETAL prices have continued their 

broad decline with steel and cop- 
per in the lead. Several additional and 
successive cuts by American producers 
and smelters have brought copper 
prices down to a new low level of 12 
cents per pound. This price compares 
with the quotation of 18 cents which 
held for over a year and was only bro- 
ken about six weeks ago. Steel prices 
continue to weaken under pressure of 
smaller demand and increasing supplies. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Money Rates Drop to New 
Low Levels for Five Years. 
Brokers’ Loans Decline 


¥ 4 HE combination of reduced brok- 
ers’ loans, lower security collateral 
loans, shrinking member bank borrow- 
ings, the definite policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board, gold imports and busi- 
ness depression has been too much for 
even the comparatively low interest 
rates seen during recent months and in 
the past few weeks practically all of the 
important credit indexes have declined 
to new low levels for many years past. 


Current Money Rates 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

elt OE. c0ee ewseneas 234% 3% 7% 

GD-9O GOGHME: 66ccciccscccs 3 3% 8Y, 
Commercial Paper ....... 3% 3% 6 
New York rediscount..... 2% 3 5 


ROKERS’ loans continue somewhat 

erratic but appear in a downward 
trend for at least the time being. Fol- 
lowing seven successive weeks of de- 
cline during the panic of 1929, the Fed- 
eral Reserve compilation on brokers’ 
loans has not shown more than two 
weeks of successive decline since last 
December but it begins now to look as 
though this record will be broken. It 
is significant at least that loans were 
going up almost steadily during the first 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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Tutsa is the logical distributing point from 
which to serve the 5 Southwestern States—a 
market containing 13 million people with annual 
buying power of.over 6 billion dollars. 


If you are considering a branch office, ware- 
house, or assembly plant, Tulsa has the advantage 
of being 125 to 300 miles nearer points of origin 
in the North and East than other major dis- 
tributing centers of the Southwest. 


If you are planning a branch or main factory, 
Tulsa commands an area which is almost virgin 
territory for manufacturers, and has advantages 
as an industrial site matched by no other city 
in the South. 


Tulsa is the world’s Oil capital, the world’s 
Gas capital, the world’s Fuel capital, the world’s 


Lhe; 


Logical Distributing Point for the Southwest - 
Logical Manufacturing Center of the Nation 


THE GATEWAY 


to a 6-Billion-Dollar Market 























Air capital. These are economic facts, conclusively 
proved in our Tulsa Industrial Survey. Tulsa is 
one of the fastest growing and most modern cities 
in the world. In ten years she has forged ahead 
of 41 other American cities, to reach her present 
population of 141,000. Now 56th city in size, she 
stands 12th in number of buildings over ten 
stories high. 


Mail This — 


Coupon . | 


Tulsa is a clean city, has a delightful climate, 
an unsurpassed water supply, fine schools, fine — 
homes, a rapidly growing university. . 


Send for our 90-page 
Industrial Survey. It con- 
tains a story of import- 
ance to every industrial 
executive. 





Industrial Commissioner, 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 

Dept. H, Tulsa, Okla. 

Please send me without obligation your new 
Industrial Survey of Tulsa. 

NAME 
FIRM 
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five months of 1930 but that the trend 
in recent weeks has reversed to lower 
figures. 

The latest report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York shows loans 
to brokers at just under $3,800,000,000. 
This is a decline of more than $200,000,- 
000 in a single week and the total is over 
$1,000,000,000 below the figure for the 
szorresponding period for 1929. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has again reduced its official dis- 
count rate, this time from 3 to 2% per 
cent. The new rate is the lowest since 
the system began operation, or in about 
17 years. 


BROKERS LOAN RATIO STILL LOW 
10 
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Eins gold movement continues to 
show an import balance though the 
figures are still quite low. Imports dur- 
ing the month of May have been an- 
nounced at $23,550,000 compared with 
$24,000,000 in the same month of last 
year. Exports in May of both years 
were less than $1,000,000 and the excess 
of imports was almost the same in May 
of this year as in that month of 1929 with 
a net import balance of about $23,500,000. 
For the first five months in -1930 total 
imports were $218,000,000 and total ex- 
ports less than $10,000,000, leaving a net 
import balance of about $208,000,000 
through the month of May, 1930. Im- 
ports have continued at moderate levels 
during most of June. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have not shown any great change in re- 
cent weeks though what tendency has 
appeared seems to have been toward 
higher levels. Despite some slight in- 
crease, however, the latest weekly 
figures are still running nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 below the corresponding week 
of 1929. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1930 





District 1930 1929 

eS ea eee $598,519,000  $647,303,000 
ON SP Cree 8,201,530,000 9,219,044,000 
Philadelphia .......... 525,565,000 727,123,000 
ere 696,625,000 771,193,000 
eee 301,964,000 305,483,000 
OS eae 250,017,000 284,206,000 
ie 1,445,257,000 — 1,525,064.000 
es MER. 0 i wo cdvic clon 648, 306,834,000 
Minneapolis .......... 178,306,000 198,110,000 
menses City .....:.... 315,188,000 346,601,000 
EP Bae 187,505.000 196,172,000 
San Francisco ........ 800,280,000 791,184,000 
| Te es $13,791 ,404,000 $15,318,317,006 


HE German Government _Inter- 
national Loan was offered around 
the middle of June throughout many 
countries of the world and its sale was 
reported successful everywhere. In the 


United States a mighty array of strong 
banks and bankers composed the syndi- 





cate which handled the $98,000,000 of 
bonds which were the American quota. 
The bonds are German Government In- 
ternational 51%4’s maturing June 1, 1965, 
and were offered at 90 to yield 6.2 per 
cent. to maturity. The entire loan in all 
countries amounted to about $300,0000,- 
000. 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


Preventive Announced for 
the Common Cold. Making 
Energy from New Motors 


NE of the most valuable an- 
nouncements, if accurate, from 

the medical field in many years 

has been made during recent weeks in 
the form of a heralded isolation of the 
germ causing the common or garden 
variety of Winter cofd, with resultant 
promise that persons may effectively be 
immunized against this common ailment. 
Much time, money and effort has been 
spent in trying to exterminate this 
moderate but important curse of modern 
everyday life in the colder Winter cli- 


mates of the civilized world and this | 


time the announcement of a preventive 


comes from high and_ authoritative 
medical circles. 
Dr. J. A. Pfeiffer, associate of the 


Maryland Medical School in Baltimore, 
recently presented a paper before the 
Maryland Biological Society in which he 
detailed the results of his long study and 
experimentation. According to Dr. 
Pfeiffer the cure has already been tested 
to the satisfaction of himself and his 
associates but further tests are being 
begun in other cities to confirm the new 
discovery. 


At the recently held third annual 
meeting of the oil and gas division 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Dr. Christian A. Lorenz 
of Germany, explained a new type of 
turbine, making use of additional ex- 
haust gases, which may increase the 
power of a gasoline, steam or Diesel 
engine anywhere from 20 to 60 per cent. 


US STEEL UNFILLED ORDERS 
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Operated as a prime mover, the tur- 
bine which Dr. Lorenz described runs 
on fuel oil, much as one of Lufthansa, 
the German air transportation com- 
pany, for experimental purposes in 
a plane. The fuel oil is burned in a 
combustion chamber as an oil furnace 
is operated. In the presence of com- 
pressed, preheated air, the resulting 
gases flow through a nozzle to the tur- 
bine blades, developing the power. 
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COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Cotton Consumption 

Drops. Wheat Crop Esti- 

mate Lower. World Crops 
Also Down 


EATHER in the Southern cot- 
W ton states appears to have been 

a little more satisfactory during 
the past month and most of the ele- 
ments which exert their influence on 
the price trend have been working for 
lower quotations. The United States 
Bureau of the Census reports that cot- 


WINTER WHEAT CROP ESTIMATE LOW 
rom (MILLIONS Of BUSHELS 4 U.S ) 
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_ 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
ton consumed in this country during the 
month of May was only 475,000 bales 
of lint and 69,000 bales of linters. These 
figures compare with 532,000 bales of 
lint and 67,000 bales of linters in April 
of 1930 and with 669,000 bales and 80,- 
000 bales respectively in May of last 
year. 

Total consumption of domestic cot- 
ton for the ten months ended May 31, 
1930 is reported at 5,330,000 bales against 
5,974,000 bales consumed in the cor- 
responding period of the 1928-29 sea- 
son. Active spindles during the month 
of May were only 23,000,000 compared 
with nearly 29,000,000 in April of 1930 
and with just under 31,000,000 spindles 
in May of 1929. 

Exports for that month dropped to 
only 208,000 bales compared with 313,- 
000 bales last year while imports showed 
a moderate gain of about 10,000 bales 
over May 1929 to the 1930 figure of a 
little over 53,000 bales. For the ten 
months ended May 31, total exports of 
cotton was 6,329,000 bales compared 
with 7,507,000 bales in the same ten 
months of the previous season. j 


6 See Department of Agriculture re- 
ports an estimated crop of Winter 
wheat in the United States at 532,469,- 
000 bushels in the report of June 1, 1930. 
This compared with an estimated crop 
as of the same date in 1929 at 622,000,000 
bushels and is still a large reduction be- 
low the actual harvest for 1929 which 
amounted to 578,000,000 bushels. The 
estimated crop for this year is thus 
considerably below recent years and also 
below the ten year average. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the indicated crop of Winter 
wheat for 1930 would be the lowest since 
the previous record low of only about 
400,000,000 bushels harvested in 1925. 
The report of the Department of 
Agriculture places the Winter wheat 
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MACHINE 


At factory and farm, store and hotel, office 
and home—wherever there is work to do— 
machines are lightening the labor of men 
and women. They are increasing productiv- 
ity and earning power—are giving people 
more comforts, conveniences and luxuries, 
and more time to enjoy them. 


in the rapid development ‘of the machine - 


age, during the past twenty years, Bakelite 
Materials have become factors of greater 
and greater importance. They are used in 
scores of different ways on hundreds of 
different machines. They are silencing op- 
eration, increasing durability, insulating 
electrical parts, improving appearance and 
promoting salability. 


Typical of the varied uses for Bakelite 
Materials are grinders, with handles of 


Bakelite Molded and abrasive wheels 
bonded with Bakelite Resinoid. Diesel en- 
gines and electric hoists with Bakelite Lami- 
nated gears, and electric drills with Bakelite 
Insulation. 


Bookkeeping, dictating and addressing ma- 
chines, and typewriters have important parts 
made.of.Bakelite Malded., Clothes and. dish 
washers, vacuum cleaners, floor scrubbers, 
ironers, meat choppers and coffee grinders, 
all have parts made of Bakelite Materials 
in both molded and laminated forms. 


Manufacturers of machines of every descrip- 
tion should be informed of the multitude 
of various uses for Bakelite Materials. Asa 
first. step we will gladly send you copies 
of descriptive Booklets 43-M, “Bakelite 
Molded,” and 43-L, “Bakelite Laminated.” 









































NEXT SUBJECT BUILDING INDUSTRY 


BAKELITE ENGINEERING SERVICE. Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied 
applications of Bakelite Materials combined with twenty years’ experience in the 
development of phenol resinoids for industrial uses provides a valuable back- 
ground for the cooperation offered by our engineers and research laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


BAKELITE 


‘REQ TERED @. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 
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“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the 
capital “B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 
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From 3 subsidiaries in 1910, 
Cities Service has grown to 
an organization of more 
than 125 Companies, en- 
gaged in three industries. 





Invest in 
the growth of 


Cities Service 
Company 


One question every investor 
should ask — Does the Com- 
ny show a healthy growth 
rom year to year? 
Cities Service Company, estab- 
lished in 1910, has become one 
of the ten largest industrial or- 
ganizations of the United 
States, with assets of over a 
billion dollars. 


When you invest in Cities Ser- 
vice Common stock, you invest 
in the future growth of Cities 
Service Company. 


Mail the Coupon 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information. 


























condition at 71.7 as of June 1, 1930, a 
considerable drop from the 77 per cent. 
of normal reported’ in” the previous 


‘ month and compared with a condition 


of just under 80 per cent. of normal as 
of June 1, 1929. Condition for Spring 
wheat is placed at 85.7 compared with 
84.8 a year ago and with 86.8 as the 
ten year average. 

Condition of oats is about average as 
are also barley and rye. Based on prob- 
able acreage and yield the latest report 
indicates this year’s rye crop at 46,723,- 
000 bushels’ or considerably larger than 
the final harvest of 1929 at only a little 
over 40,000,000 bushels. 

Recent reports from abroad are not 
quite so favorable toward large crops as 
previously indicated. The 1930 wheat 
acreage in nineteen countries of the 
world is now reported at 132,115,000 
acres or a decline of about 1% per cent. 
below last year. Foreign experts ex- 
pect a considerably smaller yield from 
the present crop due to the cold, wet 
Spring and some of them forecast a 
wheat crop as much as 25 per cent. be- 
low normal. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Continues 

Lower. Cuban Sugar Pros- 

pects Aided by Russian 
Purchases 


ETROLEUM — Efforts throughout 
the country continue to bring oil 
production down fairly constantly even 
though somewhat slowly. California has 
been making rapid strides in reducing 
output which has recently gone below 
the mark of 600,000 barrels per day. 
The latest report shows all of Cali- 
fornia production averaging 597,000 
barrels per day for a whole week. This 
figure shows a reduction of over 1,000 
barrels per day in a single week and 
nearly 200,000 barrels ‘per day below 
the daily average for the corresponding 
week of last year. The latest figures 
are the lowest thus far reported since 
the oil boom began in that state. 


S'UGAR—The new and _ increased 

American tariff on imported sugar 
appears to have been fairly well dis- 
counted and there were no particular 
upsets when the bill was finally passed 
by Congress. So far as world condi- 
tions are concerned prospects are still 
poor for perhaps the rest of this year 
but have begun to improve fundament- 
ally for the long term future. World 
carry-over is placed at a new high rec- 
ord in history for the present season 
but the new crop this year shows a con- 
siderable reduction for the first time in 
four or five years. 

Though conditions in Cuba have cer- 
tainly not been aided by passage of the 
American tariff some relief appears 
manifest that the tariff is finally set- 
tled for another period of years and 
that it did not turn out to be higher 
than it actually is. 

Sentiment is also perhaps a bit im- 
proved through sale of a good deal of 
surplus sugar to Russia. Early in June 
approximately 135,000 tons of raw sugar 
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were sold to the Soviet at a reported 
price of 1.35 cents per pound. Ar- 


-rangements were also reported pend- 


ing for sale of additional shipments on 
a part cash and part credit basis. The 
sugar thus purchased is understood to 
be for actual and immediate consump- 
tion and it is quite possible that such 
buying may reach a total of 500,000 tons 
within the next couple months. 
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WASHINGTON 


Senate Delays Congress- 
ional Close. Highest Tariff 
on Record Becomes Law 


HE final portion of Congress’ 
labors in the present session went 
considerably slower than had been 
anticipated, with last-minute difficulties 
encountered over the tariff bill, and such 
minor legislation as the rivers and har- 
bors bill and the veterans’ relief bill. 
The Senate was delayed on the rivers 
and harbors legislation by a threatened 
filibuster. 

The House has been ready to adjourn 
almost since passing the tariff bill but 
has waited patiently for the Senate to 
close. Final adjournment may take 
place at most any moment but at this 
writing the prospects appear good for 
continuation of the session until around 
the close of June. 

The Senate committee has favorably 
reported the London Naval © Treaty 
terms by a majority decision, but it still 
seems probable that the Senate will 
leave that job of legislative approval 
for an extra session in July. 


f icoses Hawley-Smoot tariff bill eclipsed 
any other single piece of legislation 
by this Congress, not only in extent of 
time consumed but also in public in- 
terest and potential results both here 
and abroad. As finally passed by both 
houses it represents the highest pro- 
tective tariff ever enacted in the United 
States. It places an average duty of 
41 per cent. ad valorem on all dutiable 
articles included and represents an aver- 
age increase of around 20 per cent. over 
the previously standing duties on such 
commodities. 

Especially in its final days the bill 
was assailed on many sides and was 
even admitted in error on some items 
by Administrative leaders, but President 
Hoover signed the bill and made it law, 
with the implication that he will co- 
operate with Republican leaders in 
smoothing out some of the inequalities 
now apparent, through his powers of 
limited revision. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


British Trade Declines. 

Germany Cuts Prices of 

Steel. “Doings” of Ru- 

manian Royalty 

REAT BRITAIN—Latest foreign 
trade figures, recently released for 
the month of May, show Great Britain’s 
exports to be approximately one-fourth 
under those for the same month last 
year, whereas imports show a falling 
off of about one-eighth. For the first 
five months of 1930 Britain’s imports 
fell off 10.7 per cent. as compared with 
the first five months of 1929, whereas 
her exports fell off 15.6 per cent. 

While both exports and imports for 
May show an increase of about 8 per 
cent. over the figures for April, that is 
accounted for by the fact that there are 
three more working days in May than 
in April. 


ERMANY—Perhaps the most im- 

portant recent announcement, so 
far as foreign competition in world 
markets is concerned, has come in the 
general reduction of iron and _ steel 
prices. Cuts are distributed in prac- 
tically all types of semi-finished prod- 
ucts and range from 3 to 4 per cent. and 
from $1 to $2 per ton. Reports are still 
current that Germany is contemplating 
early. reduction of other exportable 
goods, some rumors naming a 10 per 
cent. slash in the entire list of exports. 
The reductions would be made possible 
largely through lower wages and cheap 
coal and other raw materials. 


BRITISH PRICES a? NEW LOW 
(LONDON ECONOMIST AVERAGE) 
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UMANIA—In many ways the re- 
cent events connected with the 
royal family have savored of romantic 
comedy. History will devote much 
space to the events of the past month, 
but it is probable that a true artist 
would change the facts somewhat if 
preparing such events for the stage. 
After deserting his wife and royal 
offspring to live in France with a former 
dancing girl and after being officially ex- 
iled and renouncing his right to the 
throne, Prince Carol has staged a thril- 
ling coupe d’Etat, returned to Rumania, 
seized the throne, declared his previous 
divorce and his banishment void and is 
apparently once more in control of his 
throne. Whether he can regain the offi- 
cial affection of Helen remains to be 
seen, but he has declared her his Queen 
if she returns. What a subject for future 
historians! 





















Northern Pacific Railway 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-161 on request 
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Saves from $1.50 
to $2.00perthou- 
sand on printing 


besides rene Marvelous 
Gab ont teh NEW 
(Automatic) 
MACHINE 
for 


PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
COMPANIES. , 


¢ 
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If you want to learn of a new method that is positively revolu- a 
tionizing billing operations for Telephone, Gas, Electric Light, Power, ,’ < 
Water and other Public Utility Companies, be sure to investigate.,-° 


This COMBINATION PARA 
BILL-PRINTER & ADDRESSER .“(O 3s 


_ From a roll of BLANK PAPER—in a single continuous errorless opera- ,” w ess 
tion—this high-speed automatic machine prints, dates, addresses, scores, yy & O°%% 
chops-off and delivers COMPLETE BILLS—with one, two or three ,” ‘\ 


duplicate stubs, as desired! And it prints f “% iteable” ’ = Ss eS oe ~~ 
fibre Index Cards instead of cumbersome metal plates. 7” Ps ESS 
,* — 
The ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. _s- Q Seo eet < 
141 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. se Maecay® QO” rad eo ' \* 


& ‘ 
Largest maker of Address Cards and Automatic : CY ee SH a 
Addressing Machinery in the World Ps Roe “S ra oe Q Ke) 














Investment Counselors 
for over a Quarter Century 





A “Healthy” 
~ Reaction? 


When security prices de- 
cline, frequently we hear 
the comment that it is 
simply a ‘‘healthy”’ re- 
action. Nevertheless, the 
investor who has seen his 
profitsvanish derives little 
satisfaction from that fact. 


It can be ‘‘healthy”’ for him, 
however, if he makes of it 
an opportunity to take stock 
of his position and to deter- 
mine just what his invest- 
ment policy is—or should be. 
And, there is no better time 
thannowtoconsider thevalue 
of skilled investment counsel. 


The profession of invest- 
ment counsel has the aim 
not only of increasing capital, 
but also of furnishing pro- 
tection against loss. 


With Brookmire Service, the 
most comprehensive statis- 
tical and business data is con- 
stantly being checked and 
rechecked by experts, and 
clients given the benefit of 
the conclusions reached. 


Brookmire has furnished con- 
structive investment service 
to thousands of individuals 
and institutions for more 
than a quarter of a century 
with the purpose of making 
their money fully productive, 
at a better-than-average rate, 
with safety. 

Complete information is available 
and will be sent upon request. 








BROOK MIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Bulletin S-352 
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Address 











oo What 


BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


Turning Toward Insurance 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president, 
The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, in an in- 
terview with ForBEs: 


“A more conservative attitude on the 
part of the investing public is appar- 
ently reflecting itself 


number of life an- 
nuities and_ retire- 
ment annuities taken 
during the_ recent 
months. The wave 
of speculation § in 
1928 and 1929 has 
been followed by a 
decided trend toward 
those types of annuities which provide 
for a fixed guaranteed life income begin- 
ning at an age selected by the investor. 
Practically all companies doing an an- 
nuity business report increases, one 
leading company noting a gain of nearly 
17 per cent. for the first five months of 
1930 over the corresponding period of 
last year. 

“Recognition of the stability of life 
insurance may also be seen in the 4.6 
per cent. increase in volume of new or- 
dinary insurance issued so far this year. 
The life companies have also had an 
appreciable growth in total insurance in 
force, notwithstanding disturbances in 
financial and certain industrial lines 
during recent months, the $100,000,- 
000,000 mark having been reached by 
the American companies early last year. 
All indications point to another one- 
hundred-billions being rolled up within 
the next decade.” 





At Bottom of Depression 


Frank W. Blair, chairman, Guar- 
dian Detroit Union Group, Inc., in- 
terviewed by Forses: 


“Although clear signs of a definite 
upturn in nationwide business are still 
lacking, information 
at hand indicates that 
the low point of the 
current recession is 
behind us. A period 
of extremely easy 
credit seems certain 
during the next sev- 
eral months, for gold 
holdings are the 
highest they have 
been in several years. Abundance of 
credit is expected to provide the stimu- 
lus necessary to overcome the present 
hesitancy in business throughout 
Europe and America. In addition, the 





in the _ increasing 
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inevitable seasonal expansion that takes 
place during the early Summer will un- 
doubtedly provide relief from some of 
the depressing influences recently in 
evidence. 

“While some unpleasant features of 
the business situation still exist, all signs 
would seem to indicate that the bottom 
of the current depression was reached 
in March. No spectacular recovery, how- 
ever, seems to be in the immediate 
offing. The most optimistic view at 
present anticipates gradual improvement 
throughout the Summer, with the hope 
that business at the end of the year will 
be at approximately normal levels, al- 
though below the abnormally high rate 
of activity in 1929.” 


Reason for Optimism 


E. M. Berolzheimer, president, Eagle 
Pencil Company, interviewed by Fores : 
“Food, clothing and shelter have always 
been regarded as the prime needs of man. 
In the United States, 
we must add one other 
factor, namely, educa- 
tion. Regardless of 
business conditions and 
the attitude of the 
public towards curtail- 
ment of purchases, 
additicnal educational 
facilities must and will 
be provided for the 
children in America. One thing we can 
be sure of, and that is that next September 
America will have a larger school popula- 
tion than at any period in its history. 
“Higher standards of education demand 
more and better school buildings, equip- 
ment and supplies. As the largest manu- 
facturers of pencils and allied supplies in 
America, we see this situation very clearly. 
There is another hopeful sign in the busi- 
ness situation. As nearly as we can de- 
termine, the country is consuming as many 
lead pencils as it ever has. However, we 
notice a constant dwindling of , dealer 
stocks. We believe that the reservoir of 
goods between factory and consumer is 
rapidly approaching a minimum. Further- 
more, prices of basic materials are begin- 
ning to stabilize at the bottom. We are 
rapidly reaching a point, in all lines, where 
the dealers must replenish stocks, if they 
are to render acceptable service. I believe 
that this will, in the reasonably near future, 
reflect itself in increased activity of manu- 
facturing.” 








Thomas F. Devaney was elected presi- 
dent of Ulen & Company, succeeding 
Thomas S. Shepperd, who was elected 
chairman of the newly created operating 
committee. Other members of the com- 
mittee are H. C. Ulen and G. E. Hines. 
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Delicious and Refreshing 




















And Dull Care 
Withers on the Vine 





Concentrate on this business of being alive while 
. . . 8 J 
you're living. Keep your sunny side up. Dedicate 
yourself to the pause that refreshes. 


Coca-Cola was made to promote your well-being. 
Here’s a drink that will quickly invest you with 
some of its life and sparkle. Give you exceeding 
joy in its tingling, delicious taste. And leave you 
with a cool after-sense of refreshment that does 









seven IN you all the good of a big rest. 
Grantland Rice +-+— Famous THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
Sports Champions -+- Coce-Cola A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own glass and in 
Orchestra Every Wednes- its own bottle. The crystal-thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best 
day 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern in soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola bottle you can 
Daylight Saving Time ——+— always identify; it is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight without the 
Coast to Coast NBC Network. touch of human hands, insuring purity and wholesomeness. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Surplus Growth of 
Insurance Companies 


and Banks 


F ygsagl and tremendous growth 
in the surplus accounts of insur- 
ance companies and banks has resulted 
from their operations during the last 
twenty-seven years, according to a survey 
of forty-five such companies recently 
made by Insuranshares Certificates 
Incorporated. 

The average annual gain during the 
period was 37% per annum. 

Insuranshares Certificates Incorpor- 
ated is an investment company special- 
izing in insurance and bank stocks. Full 
information will be gladly given by— 


Insuranshares Corporation 
of New York 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Dec. 31 Dec. 31 49 Wall Street 
1902 1929 Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Rapid Transit ‘‘L” trains use this‘ busiest ° 
cross-over in the world”—an average of Conservative 
224 trains of 1244 cars passing here 

during the busiest hour daily [20 cars Investments 


a minute}. During last winter's record 
blizzard, over 5,000,000 passengers were 
carried by the *L” in one week. Com- 
monwealth Edison Company supplies 
electricity for power, heat and light. 


Complete statistical facilities 
Monthly investment sugges- 
tions mailed upon request. 













: SWZNormandie 
Edison Company Se National 
The Central Station Serving Chicago f Securities 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid \ Corporatio 


162 consecutive quarterly dividends to its 
stockholders. Send for Year Book. Stock 
isted on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 


PAID-IN CAPITAL $5,000,000 
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Cotton Prices 


at Low Level 


Upturn Looked for When Gov- 
ernment Issues Acreage Report 


By I. V. SHANNON 
With Fenner & Beane 


HE cotton market turned reactionary 
shortly after the Farm Board had 
carried its deal in May futures to a 
successful conclusion, and eventually sold 
down to the lowest levels recorded since 
the 18,000,000 bale crop produced in 1926 
was being marketed. 

The Farm Board appears to have lost 
interest in the outcome of the July posi- 
tion, in which it is reputed to have large 
holdings, apparently due to its unwilling- 
ness to do anything which would bring 
a deluge of deliveries on that month such 
as occurred on the May option. 

The high premium which May com- 
manded over July and October practically 
destroyed the demand for spot cotton and 
spot merchants found delivery on May 
contracts the best outlet for their holdings. 

As a result of this condition the Farm 
Board was forced to take up about 600,000 
bales of cotton on May contracts, or about 
200,000 more than it had expected to take. 

The practical withdrawal of the Farm 
Board from support of the future market 
after completion of May transactions left 
speculators, who had bought large quanti- 
ties of July contracts in expectation of an 
outcome similar to what had occurred in 
May, in a more or less precarious position. 

These speculators were faced with the 
necessity of either taking up large quanti- 
ties of cotton which spot houses were pre- 
paring to deliver them, or of liquidating 
in advance of the maturity of their con- 
tracts. 


Sion break in stocks, decline in silver 
-- to the lowest point touched in over a 
hundred years, increasing mill curtailment, 
poor trade, small offtake for spots, and 
belief that farmers have _ overplanted, 
tended to restrict buying for a rise and 
finally forced speculators who were al- 
ready long to liquidate. 

Unfavorable weather and unfavorable 
reviews of weather and crop conditions 
from the Weather Bureau and recognized 
private authorities failed to encourage 
fresh buying operations except in a lim- 
ited way, and the buying power was not 
sufficient to absorb the liquidation. 

Prices recorded during this decline in- 
dicate that farmers are facing the poorest 
outlook of many years for the next crop, 
unless there is a radical change in market 
conditions within the next sixty days, by 
which time the crop will be moving in 
fair volume. 

Prices current as this is written point 
to the possibility of farmers receiving less 
than twelve cents a pound for their crop, 
unless there is a considerable rise in 
values. Such prices discount a crop of 
large proportion. Similar prices have pre- 
vailed only twice since the embargo on 
cotton was lifted during the world war, 
once during the season of 1920-1921, when 
post-war liquidation forced cotton to very 
low levels; and again during the market- 
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ing of the 1926 crop, when the total sup- 
ply of cotton available that season reached 
the record proportion of 23,500,000 bales. 


f™ HERE is no question but that unfav- 

orable trade conditions the world 
over are responsible for small consump- 
tion this season and low prices for cotton 
and manufactured goods. I am, however, 
inclined to the view that prices would not 
have fallen anywhere near current levels 
if the farmer had not committed the folly 
of planting enough acreage to produce 
another bumper crop under average condi- 
tions. 

The accepted view in the trade is that 
consumption will not exceed 13,500,000 
bales and that it. will leave a surplus of 
between 5,500,000 and 5,600,000 bales. 

Such a surplus, while it will be about 
1,200,000 bales larger than last year, will 
be but little above the average and would 
not prove burdensome were it not for poor 
trade conditions and general belief in the 
possibility of another large crop. 

The Farm Board has organized a stabil- 
izing corporation which has taken over the 
spot holdings of the Co-operative associa- 
tions, as this is written, to aggregate 
about 1,200,000 bales, and will withdraw 
this cotton from the market for an indefi- 
nite period in order that it may not 
interfere with the marketing of the new 
crop. 

The private reporting bureaus, who 
have made inquiry as to the acreage, pre- 
dict a decrease of from two to three per 
cent. Chairman Legge of the Farm Board 
has been quoted as saying that his infor- 
mation indicates a reduction of about five 
per cent. 

I believe that the Government will show 
on July 8th a much greater reduction in 
the acreage planted to cotton than has 
been indicated by the private reporting 
bureaus. 

Assuming a five per cent. reduction, as 
indicated by Mr. Legge, the acreage this 
year would be about 44,700,000. The acre- 
age in cultivation on July 1 last year was 
47,067,000, and the acreage harvested was 
45,793,000. 

The Government will deduct three and 
one-half per cént. from whatever figure 
it reports as planted before making up 
any estimate of the crop, to allow for the 
average abandonment and to obtain an 
approximate estimate of the acreage which 
will be picked. 


HERE is no means of predicting 

what the crop will even approximate 
at this early date, but it may be significant 
that the condition estimates of the private 
reporting bureaus are under last year. 

June is usually the best month of the 
growing season and the plant generally 
reaches its highest condition during this 
month. The plant has nearly always de- 
clined steadily in condition and in yield 
outlook during the hot and critical days 
of July and August. 

Prices should reach the lowest point of 
the Summer during June and should ad- 
vance during the uncertain days of July 
and August, if the market follows a nor- 
ma! course. 

It is probable that the Government’s 
acreage report may furnish the turning 
Point for the market, if it has not made 
a definite turn before then. 
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Canadian Elections 
and U. S. Business 


Whatever the Result, U. S. 
Does Not Stand to Benefit 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


precipitated the general election over 
which our Canadian neighbors are 
heated up just now with all the warmth 
of a midsummer campaign. Voting occurs 
on the 28th of July. The tariff develop- 
ments at Washington caused such resent- 
ment. in the Dominion, because of their 
adverse effects upon international busi- 
ness that the government was forced to 
do something to meet popular clamor. 
What it did, broadly, was to put up the 
tariff against the States and lower it 
against Great Britain or any other country 
indicating a disposition to trade. on a 
mutual basis. Approval of this policy, 
constituting as it does a somewhat radical 
departure from the traditional line of the 
Liberal party, is sought and opposed in 
the general election now in progress. 
Over in London in September there is 
to be an economic conference of the Brit- 
ish Empire with all the governments rep- 
resented, and many of them taking along 
big business interests in the role of tech- 
nical advisers. Who will go from Canada 
wili depend upon who gets the mandate, 
and that will be for the coming election to 
determine. The Economic Conference is 
not likely to endorse Lord Beaverbrook’s 
scheme of free trade within the Empire, 
because many regard it as fantastic and 
impracticable, but—even putting this aside 
—vital changes are probable. To the 
extent that they occur, to the degree that 
imperial trade is encouraged within im- 
perial channels, to a like proportion will 
outside nations be adversely affected—the 
United States most pronouncedly of_ all. 
Towards such an objective, rather re- 
luctantly, but “driven by the-force of cir- 
cumstances, the Liberal Government at 
Ottawa is moving. Its chances of succeed- 
ing appear, at this writing, to be much 
better than those of the Conservative 
party, which opposes it. But there are 
many other diverting influences and issues, 
not including certain racial and creedal 
agitations with which the United States 
acquired some familiarity two years ago. 


[: a way the United States tariff has 


S stated at the beginning, the tariff 

maneuvres at Washington have had 
not a little to do with the situation which 
has developed across the Canadian border. 
The Liberal party, in power in Canada 
for the last nine years, has always stood 
for low tariffs. It has always championed 
close trade relations with the United 
States. Years ago it was defeated on a 
policy of “unrestricted reciprocity.” and 
again, in 1911, on a pact arranged between 
the late President Taft and Finance Min- 
ister Fielding for reciprocity in natural 
products. .It still stands for moderation, 
but the agitation resulting from what has 
been done or is proposed to be done at 
Washington has caused it, not to elevate 
the average tariff, but to raise it against 
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the States, specifically, or by countervail- 
ing duties. Correspondingly, it lowers the 
schedules of duty against Great Britain 
on items whose import value last year was 
$300,000,000. Very conceivably a _ large 
diversion of trade may result from this 
policy, suggested, it is true, by elements 
of political expediency but, at the same 
time, worked out on scientific lines and 
likely to attain considerable of the objec- 
tive aimed at. 

The Conservative party of Canada stands 
for protection, and plenty of it. The Re- 
publicans of the United States are their 
counterparts. They cite the American 
Republic as the conspicuous, outstanding 
example of what protection can accom- 
plish and they want the very same policy 
imitated in the Dominion. The rival tariff 
wall they would rear would be “brick for 
brick.” If they are returned they stand 
pledged to introduce and implement an 
all round policy of protection for every 
branch of industry and agriculture, whether 
they are asking for it or not. And the 
free trade West is certainly not favorable 
to such a plan, though out there side 
issues and appeals to prejudice may ac- 
complish what logical argument is in- 
capable of producing. 

Moreover, and somewhat curiously, the 
Canadian Conservatives, always militant 
in their patriotism to the Mother Coun- 
try, are now proclaiming themselves the 
“Canada First” party, and declaring, as 
against the Liberal policy, that they will 
give trade preferences to Great Britain 
only on the basis of bargaining; only on 
the principle of the quid pro quo. 


7,ROM the standpoint of American 

business it looks as though, whatever 
may be the result, the United States will 
not stand to benefit. The party now in 
office has emulated Washington, in degree, 
and put up the tariff list. If re-elected, it 
will adhere to that policy and perhaps ex- 
tend it. And should there be a Conserva- 
tive victory, things will be worse for the 
States, because the fundamental policy of 
that party is for protection to a high alti- 
tude, even against Great Britain. 

However, from the American angle, it 
may not be so bad, after all. The United 
States is right next door to Canada. Its 
geographical advantage over Great Britain 
—with trade sought to be diverted there— 
is enormous. The American, moreover, 
has much more initiative in business. The 
slow-going Britisher, despite the prefer- 
ences extended, stays at home and waits 
for orders. The American goes after busi- 
ness, and, to Canada, he has only a short 
distance to travel. Thus, tariff handicaps 
which are threatened may be overcome 
without great difficulty. 

But, even if worst comes to worst, and 
a high protectionist government takes 
Office at Ottawa, all that United States 
industry, following hundreds of examples, 
would need to do, is to establish more 
branch factories in Canada, get in on the 
protection to Canadian industry and, inci- 
dentally, avail itself of the present or 
coming policies of preference to manu- 
facturers of any part of the British Em- 
Pire. Under such circumstances, no ques- 
tions would be asked or conditions im- 
posed upon industrial ownership and con- 
trol regardless of the country in which it 
might be located. 
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European Economic Union? 


How Briand Plan Is Viewed— 
May Lead to Something Definite 


By JOHN CARTER 


pean unity is the biggest piece of 

economic “news” in contemporary 
Europe. It is not the most important, 
being distinctly less so than the flota- 
tion of the German Reparation bonds, 
and less controversial than the question 
of retaliation against the American 
tariff, to which it is related. 

The Briand scheme has three major 
aspects: political, economic and finan- 
cial. On the political side, it proposes 
to set up a sort of European league of 
nations with headquarters and_ secre- 
tariat at Geneva, subordinate to the real 
League of Nations and constituting a 
sort of European caucus for that august 
body. It confronts Europe with a hard- 
and-fast statement that political unity 
must precede economic unity. In other 
words, all the economic work of the 
League of Nations and other interna- 
tional agencies is to be subordinated to 
questions of security and such. On the 
financial side, it proposes that nations 
which are economically backward or 
whose markets are disorganized may 
receive some form of financial assist- 
ance. 


r \ HE Briand memorandum on Euro- 


HERE have been varying reactions 

to this proposal, - which, like all 
such proposals hitherto made, simply 
calls for an expression of opinion. The 
memorandum was sent to every Euro- 
pean Government, copies were sent to 
Russia, Turkey and the United States, 
and exraordinary effors were made by 
the French Government to prevent it 
being interpreted as hostile to either 
Russia or America. 

However, it is precisely as a means of 
combatting the American “menace” and 
of preventing Russian mass-production 
from disurbing European economics 
that the Briand scheme will enlist sup- 
port on the continent. Attempts to 
make it appear as designed for Europe’s 
own good, without reference to Europe’s 
neighbors, will not arouse much en- 
thusiasm for the scheme. 

Comparatively little enthusiasm has 
been manifest to date. Even in France 
the bulk of economic opinion regards 
the whole idea as impractical. German 
opinion is sharply divided. The Nation- 
alist Press regards it as a badly camou- 
flaged attempt to perpetuate French 
supremacy. Similar views are expressed 
in Italy and Spain. Only among the 
circle of France’s economic and political 
allies—Switzerland, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia—is there anything approaching 
endorsement of the proposal. 

The British reaction is peculiar. Eng- 
land intends to cast her economic lot 
with the British Empire and to stay out 
of European combinations. The Briand 





scheme is unwelcome, however, as a 
forcible reminder that the decision must 
be taken soon. The British Imperial 
Conference comes in September, so does 
the Assembly of the League, at which 
the Briand proposal will be further dis- 
cussed. England has, therefore, less than 
three months in which to make a final 
decision as to her eventual alignment 
in world trade. Accordingly, the Briand 
scheme is regarded in England as a very 
fine ideal which will bear the closest sort 
of scrutiny. Already the Economist 
thinks it has discovered in the financial 
suggestions of the memorandum a 
scheme to utilize the huge French gold 
reserves to create a French financial 
mastery of the continent. 

In Russia and Turkey the memoran- 
dum has caused repinings. Turkey feels 
slighted because she was not regarded 
as a sufficiently European State to re- 
ceive the Briand note. In Moscow the 
busy little commissars are wondering 
whether the Briand memorandum isn’t 
another form of the favorite Bolshevist 
nightmare—“capitalistic encirclement.” 


O NLY in the United States does the 
proposal for European unity meet 
with general favor. In spite of the fact 
that the scheme is offered at a time and 
in a manner which inevitably will make 
it a rallying point for European efforts 
to beat down our tariff, American opin- 
ion recognizes the terrible barriers to 
European reconstruction that exist in 
Europe’s complicated system of fron- 
tiers and internal tariffs. America i: 
prepared to run the risk of European 
competition, provided that European 
unity can create a stable prosperity and 
a unified market across the Atlantic. 
As for any element of aggression which 
may lurk in the idea, American opinion 
feels that such elements can and _ will 
be eliminated by British opposition. 
The proposal is broad, vague and suffi- 
ciently simple to make it evident that it 
will be discussed again and again. It 
may lead to something definite in the 
reorganization of Europe and may even 
provoke British and Russian hostility. 
But at the moment, nowhere is the 
Briand scheme taken with any great 
seriousness, except as a possible answer 
to the United States tariff. And so far 
as that is concerned, most European 
countries have already raised their 
tariffs against American products. 
Meanwhile suppression of most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment for the United 
States and wholesale discrimination 
against American imports into France 
was urged on the French Government 
by the tariff commission of the Chamber 
of Deputies in the event that all efforts 
should fail to obtain reductions in the 
new American import duties on French 
goods. 
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Building Outlook Uncertain 


Construction for First Five Months of 
1930 Below Same Period Last Year 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


ONSTRUCTION developments thus 
+ far this year have proved puzzling 

to the many experts whose job 
it is to discern the national trend from 
month to month. The reports as to con- 
tracts awarded and projects contemplated 
are clear enough, but there is no general 
agreement just now as to the significance 
of those reports. In some quarters the 
view still persists that the construction 
industry must expect 1930 to prove less 
satisfactory than 1929, while other an- 
alysts maintain, as they have since early 
Spring, that before the present year ends 
the volume of construction in all sections 
of the United States will be found en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

One fact is evident as the first half of 
the year ends, namely, that the industry 
seems to be moving more closely in step 
with the general business trend than had 
been expected. Early in the year, when 
there was so much uncertainty as to the 
probable recovery in other lines, the feeling 
prevailed that to a large extent building 
construction would set its own pace. For 
quite a period that actually happened. The 
special interest in public building projects 
which President Hoover displayed had its 
effect, and the announcement of an un- 
usual amount of Federal, State and 
municipal work unquestionably stimulated 
the industry all over the country. But 
this stimulation has not resulted as yet in 
speeding up other construction to the extent 
that had been expected. 


HE nation’s totals of contracts 

awarded during the first five months 
of 1930 are available as this article is 
written and they foreshadow a decrease 
for the first half of the year as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1929. 
Thus far in June increased activity is 
seen in various states, and a better show- 
ing than that made in the Spring months 
may reasonably be expected on July 1. 
But the month of May did not speed up 
the industry to the extent looked for, and 
on June 1 the nation’s total of work 
awarded was approximately $500,000,000 
behind the first five months of last year. 
Some of this lost ground may be recovered 
before the end of June, but an extraor- 
dinary burst of activity will be required 


to bring the first half of this year up to 
the total for the first six months of 1920. 
Up to June 1 this year the construction 
program under way represented an expen- 
diture of approximately $2,250,000,000 for 
the entire United States—a total far below 
what will be required during the next few 
months if the year’s aggregate is to ap- 
proximate the 1929 record. 

New York City continues to exert an 
unsatisfactory effect on the national situa- 
tion. Construction work in the metropolis, 
which lagged so perceptibly in the early 
months of the year, failed to recover dur- 
ing May any of the lost ground. Last 
year the May total of contracts awarded 
in the metropolis was $650,000,000, and 
this year it fell back to just a little above 
$500,000,000, thus offsetting once more the 
gains made in other sections of the coun- 
try. 


INCE January 1 New York City con- 
tracts have shown a loss of $448,000,- 
000 compared with last year, and this loss 
accounts for all but $52,000,000 of the 
decrease in the entire United States dur- 
ing the first five months of the year. The 
early days of June, however, showed a 
marked improvement in activity in the 
Metropolitan District, the volume of con- 
tracts awarded increasing from $3,392,400 
a day in June a year ago to $4,559,100 this 
June. Encouragement as to the outlook 
in New York City also is to be found in 
the greater ease with which it is becoming 
possible to finance building projects there. 
Some expansion in the volume of resi- 
dential construction is apparent, particu- 
larly in New York City. F. W. Dodge 
Corporation reports that 33 per cent. of 
the May contracts awarded in the 
metropolis was for residential projects, 
giving to that class of work first place 
once again, with commercial projects sec- 
ond, representing 30 per cent. 

Public works and engineering projects 
continue to be the principal factors in the 
developments throughout the country. 
Heavy construction, the Engineering 
News-Record reports, is particularly ac- 
tive in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States, but not being carried for- 
ward on as large a scale as last year in 
the Middle West and on the Pacific Coast. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market May Require Further Patience But 


the 


Fundamentals 


Are 


Again Favorable 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE market action of stocks around 
the middle of June was extremely 
disappointing to those who have 
been looking forward to early recovery 
of both stocks and business. In our last 
review we tempered our advice for 
gradual long-pull accumulation by say- 
ing that the market had been acting 
weaker than it should and that while 
fundamentals were more favorable than 
for several years past, accumulation 
should be accomplished gradually and 
on a scale down, due to possibility of 
further discouraging declines before the 
more favorable fundamextals could turn 
the course of prices upward into their 
next major advance. 

It is only fair to the writer as well 
as the reader to state frankly that with- 
in two days after the last issue went to 
press it was apparent that our support 
level of 200, mentioned as a bottom in 
the June 15 issue, was going to be bad- 
ly broken and even before our review 
of that issue reached readers we had 
set a new low support point at around 
180 on our chart of fifty stocks. We 
still hold to that point and since the 
low thus far has been only 185 it seems 
still probable that we may see a second- 
ary reaction which may go slightly in- 
to new low ground for the movement. 

The present article is written on the 
day of the first “turn” toward recovery. 
It is not a particularly convincing re- 
covery and it is quite likely that this 
present recovery and its secondary re- 
action may be over by the time these 
lines reach readers. 

Thereafter, and for the long pull, the 
market should pursue one of two prob- 
able courses. Either it will quiet down 
slightly above its recent lows in prepara- 
tion for a Fall resumption of the bull 
movement, or it will shortly renew the 
major decline, break the last support 
levels and then drop precipitately on 
dewn in a further decline which could 


carry stocks considerably below the 
lowest prices of last year’s Panic. 

Loathe as we are to admit it, the lat- 
ter course is not out of the question, 
for action of the market in recent weeks 
has been poor and may have abrogated 
the prospects for business recovery this 
Fall. On the other hand we are still 
hoping, and we are inclined to believe, 
that our support level from 175 to 180 
will hold. 


O summarize, we are still bullish for 
the long-pull no matter what the 
market does. Fundamentals have turned 
favorable for the long-swing and when 
they do thus we also turn favorable 
for the long-swing. That means that 
we begin advising the purchase of 
stocks perhaps long before the lowest 
prices of a bear market are reached, 
just as in the long previous bull mar- 
ket, we began advising the liquidation 
of long-swing holdings long before the 
market actually turned down into its 
bear trend. ; 
That is why we advise that accumu- 
lation for the long-swing be carried 
out gradually and on a scale down. 


INALLY, our confidence in a new up- 
ward movement for late in 1930 has 
admittedly been shaken, but it has not 
been broken. The market does not look 
well in its current picture but if our 
average holds above its support point 
around 180 for the coming month. then 
the picture can again strengthen gradu- 
ally and lead into a strong movement 
for the closing months of the year. 
Meanwhile, we would keep commit- 
ments small enough to protect against 
possible further declines but we would 
not be afraid to begin accumulation of 
strong stocks on bargain days for long- 
swing holding. 
JUNE 19, 1930. 
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Books that Interest. 
lnuspire and Inastwuct— 


1930 


INVESTMENT POLICIES 
THAT PAY, by Ray Vance— 
Mr. Vance’s followers are men 
with hundreds and men with 
millions. They are making 
plenty on their money—with- 
out speculating and without 
losing their peace-of-mind. 
They are guided by definite 
policies. $4.00 


MAKING MONEY HAPPILY. 
by Herbert N. Casson— 
Riches and fame, success and 
happiness,—you can attain 
these without becoming a 
machine. $2.00 


THIRTEEN TIPS ON 
LUCK, by Herbert N. Casson 
—Carnegie knew how to find 
luck and it brought him a 
fortune of over $3,000,000. 
Edison knew, and so did 
Ford. Mr. Casson has known 
hundreds of lucky men, and 
he has investigated the 
reasons for their luck. $2.00 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF BUSINESS, by B. C. 
Forbese—Mere accumulating of 
wealth doesn’t make for real 
success according to _ this 
author. Relates the real aims 
of business and successful 
living. $2.50 


OCREATIVE THINKERS, by 
Herbert N. Casson—The first 
scientific attempt to apply the 
principles of evolution to the 
activities of business, finance 
and public life. The first 
book to give a definite formu- 
la of progress applicable to 
human affairs. $2.00 


TIPS FOR TRAVELING 
SALESMEN, by Herbert N. 
Casson—A compact book full 
of the things any alert sales 
manager knows and wants 
to pass on to his men on the 
road. $2.00 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PROFITS, by Donald A. 
Laird—Modern executives are 
giving more and more per- 
sonal attention to developing 
their manpower. Psychology 
teaches them how to get the 
most loyalty, cooperation and 
performance out of every 
man. $3.50 


HOW TO SOLVE TYPICAL 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS, by 
William R. Bassett — This 
author has solved knotty 
problems for important busi- 
ness men. Maybe he can help 
you solve yours. You will 
find in Mr. Bassett’s book 
solutions for most business 
problems. $2.50 


Millions in Mergers 


By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


With an introduction by C. M. Chester, Jr., 
President of General Foods Corporation 


“Appearing in an age when literally hundreds 
of corporations are planning or consummating 
mergers with hundreds of other corporations, 
Mr. Toulmin’s book on the subject of mergers 
could not be more timely. The material con- 
tained in it, mainly because of the manner in 
which it is presented, should prove of interest 
not only to students of the present merger trend 
—if such students there be—but to business ex- 
ecutives in general. Even those whose partici- 
pation in affairs industrial and financial is con- 
fined to an examination of the day-to-day fluctu- 
ations of their favorite stocks and bonds—and 
their number is legion—can find something of 
value to themselves in these pages.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


“Do Mergers Pay?”—“How to Merge Com- 
panies”—“Mergers and the Law”—These are 
typical chapter headings of Mr. Toulmin’s book 
on mergers. It sets forth lucidly the funda- 
mental principles underlying mergers, what 
makes them economically successful, legally 
safe and profitable as investments. Valuable 
in the light of present economic conditions te 
both the industrial and investing public. $3.50 


At the Larger Book Stores or Direct from Us. 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for FREE EXAMINATION the 
books checked below. After five days I will ¢ither return the 
books or send you my remittance for them. 


(Investment Policies That Pay [)Creative Thinkers 
() Making Money Happily OO Tips For Traveling Salesmen 
0 Thirteen Tips on Luck 0 Psychology and Profits 
O How To Get the Most Out (1) How To Solve Typical Busi- 
of Business ness Problems 
OC Millions in Mergers 








Personal 
Investment 
Service 


OR 57 years we have 

served security buyers, 
and it has always been our 
endeavor to fit the invest- 
ment to the investor, 
studying the needs of the 
individual and employing 
the financial experience of 
more than half a century. 


Those interested in invest- 
ment securities are invited, 
without further obligation 
on their part, to consult us. 


obey E Kirk 


Established 1873 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 























Which Stocks 


—— are the — 
Bargains 
Now? 


Unusual conditions confront in- 
vestors in the market now. All 
stocks are down — yet sound 
selection of the best and weeding 
out of poor issues, is vital. 


Buy, Hold, Sell, or 
Exchange— 


Warner B. Pict.? Radio Corp.? 
United Corp.? Mont. Ward? 
Asso. Drygoods? Gen. Electric? 
Consol. Gas? Am. Locomotive ? 
Am. Car & F’dy? El. Bond & Share? 
Hudson Motors? N. Y. Central? 


All these stocks are covered in 
our latest market analysis, also the 
general market trend. A _ few 
extra copies of this latest valuable 
analysis are available for distri- 
bution, free. Send for your copy, 
now, and read it with care. 


Simply ask for 
“Stock Market Outlook” 


American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 
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POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


one for the average investor be- 

cause of the erratic performance 
of security prices and the flood of pessi- 
mism which has permeated the country. 
Fundamentally we have witnessed a dras- 
tic decline in commodity prices with new 
low prices in grains, copper, lead, silver, 
sugar and cotton. 

This, of course, is serious in view of 
the reduced purchasing power throughout 
the world and the pessimism it engenders. 
However, the bright spot to commodity 
liquidation is the fact that, when prices 
have touched bottom, trade recovery sets in. 

Historically, a culmination in the de- 
cline in commodity prices has marked the 
end of a decline in security prices. At the 
moment, many authorities have felt that 
commodities are now scraping bottom— 
and a good example is copper, which 
touched 11% cents this month and then 
rebounded to 12 cents on buying attracted 
by the price. Eleven and a half cents is 
the lowest price in eleven years for copper. 


r NHE month of June has been a trying 


ECHNICALLY the market fore- 

shadowed the decline which took 
place during the middle of the month 
when the base of May 5th was broken on 
the down side. This base had previously 
held for the month of May, but as stocks 
tried to climb back to April levels, met 
resistance resulting in a failure of the 
base. 

Even assuming the market may seek 
lower levels—this Summer—we feel the 
market made a decided base on June 18th 
when a 6,000,000 share day was regis- 
tered. ‘This base brought many of the 
leading stocks to an attractive price and, 
of course, has resulted in a rally. 

The future course of the market de- 
pends upon an ability to hold June 18 
levels—and should it hold, it will prob- 
ably mark the lows for most stocks for 


the year. However, should further selling 
break out, carrying stocks through that 
base, we would feel that a new low level 
would be reached on some day of volume 
this Summer. 


N the meantime, forgetting the near- 
term trend, which depends upon the 

market itself to disclose, the future pre- 
sents real opportunities to the investor. 
Securities are accumulated in periods of 
depression for the inevitable turn in busi- 
ness. Furthermore, such periods of de- 
pression have been marked by low cost 
money. 

On June 19th the Federal Reserve New 
York Rediscount rate was reduced to 2% 
per cent., which is the lowest rate in the 
history of the Reserve Bank. This fact 
in time will exert tremendous influence in 
stimulating business and investment securi- 
ties—and particularly bonds. Just as high 
money has in time resulted in ending bull 
markets, low money has eventually ended 
bear markets. 

These facts, of course, are more or less 
patent, but the individual sometimes for- 
gets them and becomes engulfed in the 
current pessimism. 


TOCKS' which reached attractive 

prices on June 18th include American 
Can, Consolidated Gas of New York, East- 
man Kodak, International Telephone, 
Macy Department Stores, Sears Roebuck, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co., Warner 
Brothers, Stone Webster, Westinghouse 
Electric, and General Electric. 

We suggest the trader purchase these 
stocks on drives unless the market should 
break through the levels established on 
June 18th. The investor would do well to 
accumulate those stocks or stocks of like 
character, not trying to pick the bottom 
but with confidence that prices later in 
the year will reward him. 
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Partial Payment Stock Frauds Still Active 


WARNING against fraudulent brok- 

ers and promoters who are offering 
stock in foreign Ford motor companies 
has been issued by Better Business Bureau 
of Detroit in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau and affili- 
ated offices throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

“There are a number of fraudulent 
concerns in various parts of the country 
that represent themselves as brokerage 
houses and that offer stocks in various 
foreign Ford companies,” the statement 
said. 

“Several of these companies sell on the 
partial payment plan for stipulated down 


payments and a fixed sum per month. Be- 
fore the final payment becomes due and 
before the stock is delivered to the pur- 
chaser, the company goes out of business 
and its offices disappear, only to begin 
operations at another location and under 
another name.” 

R. Fulton Cutting has been elected chair- 
man of All-America Cables, succeeding the 
late W. Emlen Roosevelt. John K. Roose- 
velt, son of W. Emlen, was elected 2 
director. 

H. W. Rinearson has been elected a vice- 
president, in charge of distribution, of 
A. M. Byers Company. 
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As Sure as 
Sun-Rise 


| JOTHING is more sure than | 
P| the constant demand for W& 
cooking utensils, auto parts, 
and household appliances. 
For the manufacture of these 
and other commonly used items, 
the Stewart Die Casting Cor- 
poration makes parts at the 
rate of from 100,000 to 400,000 
parts a day. 
f This Corporation is only one W& 
of those four powerful Stewart- 
Warner subsidiaries whose 
wide diversification of products 
Mand recognized industrial lead- 
ership enhances the parent 
company’s stability. 


List of products and latest financial 
report obtainable at broker’s office or 
upon request direct from the Corpo- 
ration. 


STEWART-WARNER | 
CORPORATION. | 


1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart p> eg Corp’n 
° . b 
The Bassick Co. 
The Alemite Corp’n. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 
le 
he 
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FACTS ATA 
GLANCE 


Charts On 


Production and distribution 
Indexes of Current Business 
Data on Staple Products 


Domestic and Foreign Com- 
modity Indexes 


and a wealth of other data 
valuable in business 


ALSO COMPLETE 
CHART ANALYSES OF 
STOCK, BOND AND 
| CURB MARKETS 
This new 
“FINANCIAL ANALYSIS SERVICE” 
is prepared by 
the analysts of the 
INDEX NUMBER INSTITUTE 
of New Haven, Conn., 
directed by Irving Fisher—of Yale 


INDEX NUMBER INSTITUTE 

60 East 47nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send further particulars of your 
new weekly service and details of your 
special offer to a limited number of 
charter subscribers only. 


























Railroad Traffic 
Fails to Gain 


Expected Recovery in Second 


Quarter Does Not: Occur 


By SAMUEL 0. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


AILROAD traffic showed relatively 
Re largest decline in May since the 

business depression began and as yet 
gives no evidence of a tendency to im- 
prove. Car loadings declined about 7 per 
cent. in the first quarter of the year, and 
this resulted in a decline of 9.5 per cent. 
in ton mileage. Car loadings declined over 
9 per cent. in April, and 11 per cent. in 
May, which indicates that in the first two 
months of the second quarter the number 
of tons carried one mile declined about 13 
per cent. 

When complete figures for the first half 
of 1930 are available they probably will 
show that total railway earnings were 
smaller than in the first half of any year 
since 1922, and that net return was earned 
at the lowest rate since 1921. In the first 
four months of 1922 the net retfirn was at 
the annual rate of 3.68 per cent. on prop- 
erty investment, and in the first four 
months of 1930 only at the rate of 3.56 
per cent. 


HE decline in total earnings in April 

was relatively the largest yet re- 
ported, being 12.3 per cent., as compared 
with an average decline of 10 per cent. 
in the first quarter. The ‘decline in net 
operating income was relatively only about 
as great as in the first quarter because 
there was more retrenchment in operating 
expenses, which were reduced only 5.4 per 
cent. in the first quarter, but 7.6 per cent. 
in April. In spite of the constant decline 
in passenger earnings for ten years before, 
the decline in passenger earnings thus far 
in 1930 has been relatively as large as the 
decline in freight earnings. 

These figures are far from encouraging. 
There is no better measure of general busi- 
ness activity than the amount of traffic 
moved by railway, and railway traffic indi- 
cates that the upturn in general business 
predicted for the second quarter of the 
year has failed to occur. 

As optimistic predictions heretofore made 
have so completely failed of fulfillment, it 
seems hazardous to prognosticate regard- 
ing business during the rest of the year. 
Nevertheless, there seem reasons for 
anticipating that the railways will do 
relatively better in the second half of the 
year, and especially in the last third of it. 
Since 1921 there has been no declining 
tendency of freight business that has lasted 
much more than a year. The declining ten- 
dency in 1929 began to show itself soon 
after the middle of the year, and was 
quite plain by September. 

Whatever improvement in business may 
occur in the latter part of the year, it now 
seems quite probable that for the entire 
year the railways will report the poorest 
earnings, both gross and net, since 1922. 
Their net is showing the effects not only 
of the decline of business, but also of 
steady advances of taxes and average 
wages that have occurred since 1923. 

















Underwriters and Distribu- 
tors of Government, Muni- 
cipal, Railroad, Public Util- 
ity and Industrial Securities 


Investment and 
Brokerage Service 


Members New York and other 
leading Stock Exchanges 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Offices in 28 cities 
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BOND INTEREST 





With Utmost 
Safety of Principal 











With their principal intact and 
still at work, the original Bond 
holders of CREDIT SERVICE, Inc., 
a leading Industrial Banking In- 
stitution, for over 7 years have 
enjoyed income payments aggre- 
gating 43%4% Interest and 28% 
Profit Sharing. 


A Customer Market is maintained 
at purchase price of 100, less 9% 
brokerage after one year from 
purchase. 


Coupon brings full information. 


CREDIT SERVICE 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Graybar Bidg., N. Y., Lexington 2596 


NAME-= 
ADDRESS. 








F. O.-7-1-30 
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If You Have Any Interest in the Stock Market 
as Investor, Business Man or Broker .... Here 


Is the Practical Aid You’ve Always Needed.... 





FORBES for JU 


_ The Most Complete Handbook | 
On The Stock Market Ever Published! 


Just what you’ve been waiting for—a book on all phases of stock market practice, 
complete in every detail, written by an experienced, practical man in simple and 
interesting style—a book which will guide the beginner through the unfamiliar 
mazes of trading and finance and at the same time prove an indispensable reference 
tool for the veteran operator who needs all the up-to-date facts of the game at his 
finger-tips. The entire machinery and operation of the stock market are presented 
to you in realistic close-up in 


STOCK MARKET 
THEORY and PRACTICE 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 
Financial Editor of FORBES MAGAZINE 


Mr. Schabacker is nationally known as a specialist in economics, banking, corpora- 
tion finance and security analysis. Many years of practical training, first with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, later with Standard Statistics Co., Inc., and 
more recently as Financial Editor of ForBpEs MAGAZINE, have given him the broad 
background that has established him as an eminent authority in his field and has 
won him wide recognition as one of the ablest analysts in the world of finance. 
In this new book he presents to you the priceless store of practical knowledge that 
is the result of years of successful experience. 


The ONE Book on Investments, Trading, and Finance That 
Takes the Place of All Others! 


IF YOU ARE AN INVESTOR this book will show you where to place your dollars for greatest 
profit and safety—what pitfalls to avoid—how to analyze the value of stocks—when to buy or sell 
and a thousand more details that will take the guesswork out of your investing and substitute 
fhe guidance of a reliable authority. 

IF YOU ARE PLANNING A CAREER “ON THE STREET” this book will take you into the 
inside world of finance and equip you with the background of knowledge that will insure your rapid 
advancement and success. 

AND IF YOU ARE A TRADER this book will prove a ready question-answerer for the many 
vital problems that confront you daily where accuracy of facts and sure judgment are essentials. 
There is no reasonable question relating to the stock market that is not answered clearly—fully— 
concisely—in the 875 pages of this big book. 














27 Chapters Covering Every Phase of the Stock Market 
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. Intreduction. 


XIV. Types of Corporate Security. 


XV. 


Dividends and Rights. 


XXVIII. Conclusion and Review. 








875 Pages. of Information—105 Plates, Charts, and illus- 


trations — Hundreds of Actual Examples, Trading 


Methods and Definitions 














PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


To Readers of FORBES MAGAZINE 
20% Discount If You Reserve Your Copy Now! 


The first edition of “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 
will be off the press shortly. The regular price, on publica- 
tion, will be $7.50. On all orders received in advance of 
publication, we will allow 20% discount, making a special 
price to you of $6.00! You may reserve your copy now at this 
low price. Send no money. When the book is off the press, 
we will send you a copy for 5 days’ free examination. Within 
the 5 days, you may send us your remittance for $6.00 in full, 
or return the book and owe us nothing. But you must act 
promptly to get the special price! 


wees Oe ot 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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| Please send me on publication a copy of “Stock Market 

| Theory and Practice” by R. W. Schabacker, regular price 

| $7.50. You will bill me at the special pre-publication 
price of $6.00. At the end of 5 days, I will either remit 

| $6.00 in full payment, or return the book to you and 

| owe you nothing. 
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XVI. An Introduction to Stock An- 
1. The Stock Exchange. alysis, 
111. Brokerage Houses and Trading XVII. Price and Yield in Stock An- 
Facitities. alysis, 
IV. Following a Typleal Transaction. XVIII. Sources of Stock Information. 
V. Development of the Stock Clear- XIX. What Makes the Market Move. 
i Corporation. 
mebicscte } XX. An Introduction to Trading. 
1. The Night Clearing Branch. 
, XI. ip! : 
Vil. The Day Clearing Branch. AXt. Princigine of Tratleg 
: XX. Taki h w f 
VIII. Stock Exehange Credit and aa «6 
Marginal Trading. 
XXII. The Technical Side of the B 
1X. The Short Sale. Market. 
X. Odd-Let Dealing. XXIV. An Introduction to Chart Read- Gentlemen: 
1. Brokers’ Loans. ing. 
1. Dealing with the Broker. XXV. Principles of Chart Trading. 
XII. Outside Steck Exchanges. XXVI. Long Swing Movements. 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 762 $38 
No 2,178 86 
No 1,256 30 
25 2,474 55 
No 600 130 
No 770 82 
No 1,830 66 
100 450 138 
100 13,480 128 
100 109 
50 8,826 61 
No 3,974 24 
25 2,000 32 
No 600 33 
100 2,417 254 
100 813 223 
25 2,682 54 
No 173 83 
100 2,560 136 
25 2,257 28 
No 3,202 144 
25 4,164 24 
No 770 69 
No 736 94 
No 252 42 
No 5,000 7 
No 977 52 
No 511 14 
No 190 6 
No 1,123 53 
100 1,487 205 
No 1,174 131 
No 362 31 
No 4,470 26 
No 1,000 12 
100 341 118 
No 11,610 18 
No 1,037 26 
No 11,451 56 
No i, 725 43 
No 21 12 12 
No 4,777 32 
25 2,530 34 
100 550 154 
10 1,000 32 
No 6,555 10 
No 513 61 
100 516 217 
50 1,694 98 
20 10,339 31 
No 1,800 27 
100 1,511 134 
No 100 68 
No 730 18 
No 413 74 
No 28,846 12 
No 5,347 11 
10 43,500 18 
No 358 32 
No 2,205 23 
No 1,054 51 
No 1,371 42 
No 1,727 8 
100 2.491 163 
No 198 116 
100 400 111 
No 1,597 37 
10 1,502 24 
100 1,354 161 
100 350 112 
No 638 33 
No 4,409 53 
No 13,758 9 
No 996 17 
No 5,844 25 


*Including — on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


ended April 30. 
November 30. 


common stock. 
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Forbes Stock 


1930 


Earns 
1929 
$7.75 
12.60 

3.79 
8.02 
1.03¢ 


2.98 
6.03 


1.95 
5.60” 


4.71 


10.23 
Nil 
10.28 
5.93 


4.96 
7.26 
2.35 


9.14 
8.598 
11.03 
7.11 
1.47 
Nil 
3.03 


(r) 10% in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


(x) 8 months only. 


(s) Partly estimated. 


Guide 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 


Earns, 1930 Div. Long Term 
m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
$1.98, 3 m Ads Reduction: <<... s..05.. $3 223- 22; ’20-'29* 1563-118 124 2.6 
ie Allied Chemical............ 6 355- 65; ’24-’29 343-241 250 2.4 
0.93, 3 m ph eG re 3 200- 26; ’20-’29* 68 - 48% 51 6.0 
awn American Can............. 4 185- 39; ’27-’29 156%4-113% 117 3.4 
suamiee Amer. Gar & Foundry..... 6 116- 75; ’25-'29 8214- 45% 48 12.1 
Laude Amer. Locomotive......... 4 145- 65; ’23-’29 105 - 50% 51 80 
potas Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4 293- 43; ’22-29* 7914- 55% 57 7.0 
na ebiie Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 96- 36; ’22-’29 69%- 50% 52 99 
2.95, 3 m Amer. Tel & Tel.......... ro) 310-114; ’22-’29 274%4-201%4 206 «4.5 
Seis Amer. WOGR i... sjcsc0 ices 166- 6; ’20-’29 20%- 7% | ae 
hee tee Anaconda Copper.......... 7 175- 28; ’24-’29* 81Y%4- 4% 47 14.2 
seuiguee Bee. To ncecicccevee J 68- 30; ’28-’29 37%4- 18 20 =15.0 
waenihes a 6 yy re 27- 5; ’25-’29 ‘BK%- 4% S «se 
3.41> Assoc. Dry Goods.. 2.50 76-25; ’25-’29 50%4- 28 32.7.6 
hermes Atchison, Topeka & cr... 298- 97 ; ’24-’29 24214-205 210 49 
persue Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 268- 83; ’22-’29 175%4-157 157 6.4 
0.42, 3 m Atlantic Refining.......... . 154- 30; ’23-’29* 513%- 301% 33 3.0. 
0.56, 3 m ‘Auburn Automobile........ 4v 514- 68; ’28-’29 26344-100 105 11.9 
ee Baltimore & Ohio.......... 7 145- 40; ’23-’29 re 100%4 102 69 
0.63, 3 m DEE. OE a2 60400960000 2 56- 10; ’22-’29 34 - 20% 21 100 
2.60, 3 m Bethlehem Steel............ 6 141- 37; ’23-'29 110%- 79 82 7.3 
knives Borden Company........... 187- 53; ’25-’29* - 60! 74 AL 
coaens Brook-Manhattan Transit... 4 82- 9; ’23-’29 83%- 5 61 66 
‘nines Brook. Union Gas....:..... § 249- = ’24-’29 178%4-122 127 40 
1.83, 6 m Brown Shoé........2.5...+ 3 56- 29; ’26-’29 2 - 37% 387.9 
Mt Oe Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 249-- 29: *25-’29* 51%- 32% 35 _-2.9v 
6.16¢ California Packing......... 4 85- 60; ’26-’29 77% 64% 66 6.1 
2.35, 6 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 5 99- 32; ’26-’29 753%- 56 57. 88 
0.19, 6 m Celotex Company.......... .. 86- 31; ’26-’29 60 - 15 me. su5 
iguwna Ceren de Pasco ..........» 6 120- 23; ’20-’29 653%- 43% 45 13.3 
4.46, 3 m Chesapeake & Ohio......... 10 280- 54; ’22-’29 241%4-172% 175 5.7 
intense Chic., Mil, St. Paul & Pac.. .. 45- 3; ’22-’29 263%- 135% ee 
0.80, 3 m Childs Company's... ... 5... 2.40 76- 32; ’24-’29 67%- 51% 54 46 
0.04, 3 m CREVRES HSGEIBS < 6-<cicivs.0 00% 3 141- 26; ’25-’29 3 - 241 26 11.9 
2.10, 3 m ee: See ae 6 181- 41; ’22-’29* 19134-1331%4 168 = 3.5 
3.27, 3 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 2 96- 20; ’20-’29 7 - 36% 44 46 
0.78, 3 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 141- 52; ’26-’29* 87 - 59% 62 3.2 
0.50, 3 m Commercial Credit......... 2 71- 14; 25-29 4034- 23% 24 «81 
eee Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 4 183- 56; ’23-’29*  136%- 105 33.8 
nae ae Contihemin Gon... occa... 2D 134-. 34; ’20-’29 71%- 50% 53 4.9 
wives Continental Motors......... .. 29- 5; ’22-’29 8%4- 3% Owe. 
0.11, 3 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... . 63- 12; ’21-’29 30%4- 18% ee 
107, 3 m Corn Prods. Refining...... 4a - 126- 35: °26-’29 11134- 87% 94 #41 
cancies Comets Tie cs sactsccesee 5 122- 48; ’21-’29 935%- 70% 73. («6.9 
di Cuban American Sugar.... 60- 7; ’20-29 9 - 6 ae 
Nil, 3 m Curtiss-Wright ............ 30- 6; 1929 14%- 6% —_—* 
eer Davison Chemical.......... .. 81- 21; ’20-’29* 43 - 24% mse 
1.38, 3 m Delaware & Hudson........ 9 230- 93; ’20-’29 181 -156% 7 a 
0.55, 3 m Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 173-108; ’22-’29 153 -110% 113° 62 
1.52, 3 m Du Pont de Nemours....... a 503- 80; ’22--29*  14514-100% 1033.9 
am ihn Electric Power & Light.... 1 87- 15; ’25-’29 1031%4- 49% 61 1.6 
Rin Baw fo... 40e 94- 10; °23'29 63%- 35% 37... 
Nil, 3 m Foundation Ca. ..ccccsccee 2% 184- 13; ’23-’29 283%4- 12% Mm 1x. 
cweuee Freeport Texas............ 4 109- 20; ’26-’29 551%4- 37 39 10.3 
re General Asphait:..:.......:. 4 97- 23; ’20-’29 71%- 39 40 10.0 
0.50, 3 m General Electric........... 1.60 403- 79; ’26-’29* 9534- 60% 68 27 
1.13, 3 m TB reer rrr ee 3 137- 35; ’26-’29* 61%4- 46% 52 59 
0.98, 3 m General Motors ........... 3 282- 33; ’25-’29* 54%4- 37% 40 7.5 
1.31, 3 m General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 60; ’25-’29 1067%- 7634 77 —=—«6.5 
eates Gillette Safety Razor....... 5u 143- 80; ’27-’29 106%- 67 70° 12.1 
ie wiitin ee ne Ree 4 109- 17; ’20-’29 5814- 22% 24 16.0 
ceauaa Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 155- 45; ’27-’29 96%- 65 77 
Nil, 3 m Graham-Paige Motor...... .. 61- 7; ’25-’29 13%- 5% ss. ieee 
eseee Great Northern Pfd........ 5 128- 50; ’22-’'29 .102 - 86 «658 
0.30, 3 Gulf States Steel........... 4 96- 40; ’25-’29 80 - 38 40 10.0 
eee Hudson & Manhattan....... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’29 53%- 415% 44 728 
1.45, 3 m Hudson Motor............. 5 140- 19; ’22-’29 - 62%- W% 32 - 16.1 
0.04, 3 m Bape BEGGG..« .....sccnceovsas 2 84- 9; ’20-’29 .2654- 14% 15 13.2: 
er Illinois Central............. 7 154-113; ’26-29 nasa 183 116 6.1. 
BE Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 9; '22-’29 3914- 20 ae et 
2.82, 3 m Int. Business Machine...... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’29 197%- 1524 156 89 
Sotglahin Int. Harvester...:......... 299 395- 65; ’20-’29* 115%;4- — 2 
0.30, 3 m Int. Nickel of Canada...... : 270- 24; ’25-’29 4434 - Ht 23 4.1 
Nil, 3 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 20; ’20-’29 31%- 19 22 118 
0.57, 3 m ke EL RTS 2 201- 53; ’23-’29 783%- 40% 42 48 
a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year 
.. G)¥ Year ended August 31. 3 Year coded September 30. (n) Vent ssued wong Pe ge ; 


Ms) Plus 5% in 





a nae payer 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 : Div. Long Term Prices 1930 Approx. Yield T 
Par Shares Value 1929 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % Ne 



















No 1,180 $10 $1.03« Nil, 3 m Kelyeator Gore... cscs cs 91- 5; ’26-’29 26%- 7% Oe 4553 
No 9,370 31 eer es Kennecott Copper.......... $3 156- 14; ’20-’29 6234- 38 40 75 
No 826 1 See RREOE SNOMM ores Sied.ccssers 530). du 96- 3; ’26-’29 8%- 1% a 
10 5,518 20 2.68 $0.49, 3 m RE ek i coos chek ave esses 1.60 92- 28: ’26-’29 3634- 26% 27 —s «6.0 
No 1,726 30 OTT: TPO@er GlOCety. <6 65 cscs 5 lu 145- 35; ’24-’29* 48%- 21 23 9.2 
50 1,210 101 6.08 Nil, 3 m Lehigh Valley..c.ccsccsccss 3.50 127- 40; ’22-’29 84%- 64 65 5.1 
25 1,754 33 7.82 al fas Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 49; ’24-’29 1143%- 86 oe $7 
No 1,364 38 7.913 5.56, 7 m TM WAN ois i605 ave rineisi ote 3 85- 14; ’23-’29 9534- 421% 64 4,7 
25 500 40 es Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 2.60 178- 35; ’24-’29* 70%- 50% 56 65.0 
No 1,909 20 i ee Loriiatd “TOBRCGO «..3... 0:04: 47- 14; ’24-’29 28%- 16% AP sca 
No 755 73 _ LEYS a hs 6 242- 25; ’20-’29 8814- 46% 50 12.0 
No 1,304 35 6.86" 6.70 Qe a: Sear es 3au 382- 70; ’25-"29* 159%4-111% 1137.8 
No 1,899 47 4.09 0.55, 3 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 62- 22; ’20-’29 33 - 22% 24 «681 
No 809 111 5.10 Nil, 3 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 1 66- 7; ’22-’29 665%- 35% 38 246 
100 828 124 10.42 0.77, 3 m MAISGOUT! PACING. 2.2.8.5 .000. 5. 101- 8; ’22-’29 9814- 65 Ee has 
No 4,621 33 ee: 0l heteehee Montgomery Ward........ 3 400- 42; ’26-'29  49%- 34% 35 8.6 eral 
No 2,730 20 ee NASH “BEOUIEB ec. ciiciceec ccs 6 119- 52; ’26-’29 58%4- 30% 32 18.1 —_ 
10 = 5,524 19 3.01 0.70, 3 m National Biscuit........... 2.80 237- 38; ’23-’29* 93 - 71 76 = 3.6 tor 
No 717 10 ere Wat. Selina’: PICKS oss cg cuss 250- 9; ’23-’29 20 - 9% mss. yiel 
No 1,190 29 7.01 0.75, 3 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... 4a 149- 37; ’26-’29 8314- 51 330 73 are: 
No 5,160 16 ee 8 Kae Nat. Dairy Products...... 2t 134- 30; ’24-’29 62 - 45% 49 12.1 per 
100 310 181 ee ee ja Oe ee 5 210- 63; ’20-29* 18914-12934 is 863.9 the 
No 5,431 20 > Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 17; ’26-’29 5834- 32 ae 6.30) 
100 4,994 165 16.89 1.70, 3 m New York Central......... 8 257-117; ’26-’29 19234-155% 1585.1 
100 337.214 15.50 Nil, 3 m N. ¥., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 241- 67; ’23-’29 144 - 95, 9 A2 A 
100 1,571 124 11.73 136, 3 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 6 133- 14; ’24-’29 128%-104 106 §=658 
100 1,407 216 29.06 5.03, 3 m Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-123; ’25-’29 265 -221% 223 «44 adr 
No 5,576 30 4.81 5.06, 12 m North American:.......... 10r 187- 42; ’26-’29 1327%- 93% 101 10.0 util 
100 2,480 179 Bee at cars Northern Pacific .......... 5 119- 50; ’22-’29 97 - 70% iz 669 ing 
25 3,195 25 Re oe Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137- 31; ’23-’29* 74%- 52% 56 =. 33.6 of 
No — 15,000 5 1.683 0.49, 7 m Packard Motors ........... 1 , 163- 10; ’22-’29* 23%- 12% i dd ve} 
50 2,422 65 ET Pan-American Pet. “B”.... .. 96- 38; ’22-’29 67%4- 50% BO. “ease lin 
No 2,685 36 5.39 1.79, 3 m Paramount Publix......... 4 154- 35; ’20-’29 77%4- 48% ae se: I 
50 11,233 93 8.82 0.88, 3 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 4 110- 33; ’22-’29 8654- 70% 72. 56 de 
100 450 162 13.93 0.45, 3 m Pere Marquette............ 7.50a 260- 67; ’26-’29 1644-130 131 5.8 ° 
No 2,593 39 5.19 0.60, 3 m__—~ Phillips Petroleum........ 2 70- 16; ’20-’29 444,- 29% 31 611 ” 
No -390 72 fae. | ubsses Pressen Steel Ca-...... om 80- 6; ’26-’29* 16%- 6% Ss Te 
No 5,368 31 See ian Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’29 12334- 81% 89 = 3.9 eq 
No 3,874 86 S25 17, 3 wm Pullman, Incorporated...... 4 200- 73; ’21-’29 893%- 63 65 «6.2 pri 
No 6,526 6 ee te! |. weene Radio Corporation......... .. 420- 26; ’24-’29* 693Z- 33% Be fons m 
50 1,400 91 Se ore CO SS ee eae sere weer ere 4 148- 52; ’22-’29 1411-108 110 =~ 36 
No 1,335 . 6 2.60” 3.514 Remington-Rand, Inc...... 1.60 58- 20; ’27-’29 461%4- 25 Zi || 62 ste 
10 2,000 16 "here TROD BAQCOES 60s ss osc dnedc 0.80 35- 10; ’22-’29 14%- 8% 10 +80 ar 
No 1,985 51 ror Regence Steel, .....06s...a. 4 146- 40; ’22-’29* 79Y%- 40 42 9.5 ce 
100 654 120 11.82 0.66, 3 m St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8 134- 19; ’24-’29 118%- 98% 100 § 8.0 th 
No 4,637 40 ES Te Sears Rosbeck «........... 2.50t 198- 51; ’27-’29 1005%- 685% : ie Fe wi 
No 5,500 50 2.82 eee Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 46- 15; ’22-’29 32 - 20% Zz 9.1 lo 
100 100 =—:191 1.07 SA ha Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... .. 144- 21; ’20-’29 56%4- 24% ee 
100 3,723 168 12.74 eve Souter Pacinc ........... 6 158- 78; ’22-’29 127-111 3 CtC«S3 al 
100 1,298 193 11.65 eee Southern Railway ......... 8 165- 17; ’22-’29 13634-101% 103 7.9 m 
No 12,652 4 1.37 asa ete Standard Brands.....:;..:. 1.50 89- 20; ’26-’29 29%4- 17 18 7.7 he 
No 2,163 35 6.59 eee Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 244- 40; ’25-’29 129%4- 85%4 189 41 a 
No 13,016 46 wee. © 9 \ns.aea Standard Oil of California.: 2.50 82- 51; ’26-’29 75 - 55% 59 29 
25 25,400 45 ae Standard Oil of New. Jersey 2a 83- 31; ’22-’29 847%- 58 62 32 
25 ~=17,809 31 5 Si ae Standard Oil of New York 1.60 48- 30; ’24-’29 403%- 30% 32. «49 ] 
10 1,299 24 5.37 0.51, 3 m Stewart-Warner .......... 1 126- 21; ’20-’29 47 -20 ai. 649 
No 1,960 50 5.53 0.62, 3 m Studebaker Corp.......... 4 98- 30; ’24-’29 4714- 25% 27 «+148 tk 
25 9,850 45 ne see Texas Corporation......... 3 75- 45; ’26-’29 60%- 50% 51 5.9 7 
No 2,540 11 6.40 150, 3° m Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 4 85- 39; ’26-’29 673%%- 50 52 7.9 te 
No 2,402 20 6.20 1.29, 3 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 154- 29; ’22-’29* 8914- 593% 61 49 b 
20 3,291 12 2 ar nr ee Tobacco Products.......:.: é. 118- 1; ’22-’29* 6%4- 2% a ie 
No 697 35 10.11 1.89, 3 m Underwood-Elliot Fisher... (5 182- 76: ’23-’29* 138 - 83 85 5.9 it 
25 4,174 43 3.56 0.61, 3 m Union Oil of California.. 2v 59- 35; ’24-’29 50 - 37 38 13.3 re) 
100 2,222 193 ( ) ere Union Pacife ....5 24.0.0 - 10 298-126 ; ’24-’29 = 2085% 210 48 rn 
No 1,835 9 4.02 0.39, 3 m United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- 31; 1929 - 43% . ae c 
No 2,925 78 6.78 1.30, 3 m RIGMOE MEUM 65,5 Ss 6 %4saue 4 159- 98; ’26-’29 108 - &3 85 47 pe 
20 600 45 ree U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 300- 12; ’22-’29* 3814- 1814 25 80 
No 373-102 Ml U. S. Industrial Aléohol. . 6 244- 37; ’22-’29 1393%- 675% 69 §=87 
No 397 22 Nil Nil, 3 m Rie ts. WENOR or akngc cise -s.0 51- 5; ’27-'29 154- 7% ae a 
No 995 63 3.48* 1.90, 3 m U. S. Realty & Improve... 5 120- 48; ’25-’29 75%4- 50% 53 97 p 
No 1,464 44 ae UD, PRO . sskiacsncded <% 97- 15; ’22-’29 35 - 20 ‘i ——e ~ 
100 8,570 204 21.19 3.44, 3 m ee eee 7 262- 70; ’20-’29 19834-155 158 44 d 
100 667 ~=160 Zar re Wabash. Railway .......... .. 96- 6; ’22-’29 6732- 33 ee P 
No 2,627 18 6.33) 3.67, 6 m Warner Bros. Pictures..... 4 138- 7; ’24-’29 80%4- 385% 43 93 C 
100 1,024 198 15.13 1.45, 3 m Western Wari. ..c5.c.535- 8 272- 89; ’22-’29 2193-154 161 49 t 
No 3,172 20 2.78 0.69, 3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 68- 36; ’27-’29 52 - 37% a > ol I 
50 2,589 87 10.15 1.70, 3 m Westinghouse Eiectric..... 5 293- 49: ’22-'29 20114-127% 1343s 3.8 t 
50 800 55 3.59 air Write Blotors.. 2.5.5 c.css 2 105- 27; ’22-’29 43 - 29% st 0 6.2 t 
5 3,000 19 Nil Nil, 3 m Willys-Overland .......... .. 35- 5: °25-’29 11 - 5% ne: ] 
10 9,750 16 a ee Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 234- 52; ’26-’20* 723- 525% 54 47 \ 
“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year t 
ended April 30. (g) Pe sea ended Tune 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (mn) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in C 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. I 
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New Moves to Control 


Oil Output 


Texas and New Mexico 
Adopt Curtailment Measures 


By PAUL WAGNER 


National Petroleum News 


territory, especially as regards the 

States of Texas and New Mexico, 
has again become the “key” to the gen- 
eral petroleum situation. Upon the suc- 
cess of fresh efforts to curtail produc- 
tion in Texas and to prorate future 
yields in the Lea county, New Mexico 
area will depend the immediate pros- 
perity of the raw material branch of 
the petroleum industry. 


Te southwestern oil producing 


CTING at the request of the Rail- 

road Commission of Texas, which 
administers the state’s conservation and 
utilities statutes, a committee represent- 
ing all groups in the crude oil branch 
of the industry set to work in June sur- 
veying producing potentialities, pipe- 
line outlets and fair market demand. 

It is contemplated that the data so 
developed will give the railroad commis- 
sion a background for controlling the 
Texas producing situation by fixing an 
equitable level to be sought in producing 
practice, placing the burden of curtail- 
ment on flush fields. 

As some Texas oil is now going to 
storage and other quantities of crude 
are produced in a “drugged” market in 
certain districts, it may be assumed that 
the fact-finding committee now at work 
will recommend a production level be- 
low that of the present. 

Broadly described, the situation would 
affect statewide territories in similar 
manner as prorating practice of the past 
has served to curtail individual areas 
under producer agreements. 


N New Mexico where the Hobbs dis- 

trict of southeastern Lea county has 
threatened to attain daily production of 
75,000 barrels by next Fall, unless cur- 
tailed, a prorating agreement is now 
being sought. The New Mexico situation 
is simpler than that previously applying 
in Texas, however, because certain state 
officials may there approve agreements 
made by producers in the interest of 
conservation, whereupon prorating ar- 
rangements would become legal. 

Industrial analysts agree that the 
nation wide situation affecting the 
petroleum industry has this in its favor 
—that from month-to-month, and even 
day-to-day, a better realization is ap- 
parent of the necessity for continued 
operating restraint. In the background 
there remains, however, the continued 
potential oversupply of raw material 
that has exerted influence on the situa- 
tion generally for two years or more. 
Production has been at a sufficiently 
large rate that no real reduction has 
been made on overall storage stocks of 
crude and products, notwithstanding a 
normal increase in consumption for 
Products this year. 


Business Books With 
Earning Power— 


Men Who Are Making America 
By B. C. Forbes 


This book is the intimate stories of fifty of America’s foremost busi- 
ness and financial leaders of today. The object in writing these 
biographies, says B. C. Forbes, “is to inspire and assist millions of 
ambitious, clean, forceful, diligent young men... to make their 
way in the world, to become useful, constructive citizens, to leave 
behind them a worthy heritage.” In this book you get the true 
life-stories of fifty giants of industry—Andrew Carnegie, Charles 

M. Schwab, Thomas A. Edison—exactly as Mr. Forbes got 
them from the lips of his subjects.....................-. $3.00 


Millions in Mergers 
By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


To the layman dizzy with the coalescent swirl of 
the merger trend about his head this book will give 
a clear insight into the history of the movement, 
the economic urgencies that impel it, the machin- 
ery by which it moves, and its successes as well 

as its failures. This book is written by an 
NEEL 446 béiy <aceredwadeadsexiverasebed $3.50 


SH 


The 
Successful 
Control 
of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 


The kind of book that the practical 

man seizes upon as a tool in his 
work, for it is a volume of hard facts, 
figures and charts. It shows how to 
analyze every phase of a business, to 
know the exact truth about it, extend 
scientific control to every operation, set 
up the ratios that mean healthy condition, 
and apply methods of exact management. 


The Passing 
of Normalcy 
By Charles W. Wood 


This book is a chronicle of social and 
economic life in America and the revo- 
lutionizing influence of “big business” 
upon it. 

“I am not an endorser. Only 
four times in my life have I gone 
out of my way to help _ boost 
the sale of a book. But “The 
Passing of Normalcy” is num- 
ber five. It is a combination 
of clear, realistic, far-sighted 
thinking with such vivid, al- 
most dramatic presentation of 
the material that it should ‘be 


Calvin Coolidge says: “I have found the 
wotk’ of Walter ‘Rautenstrauch an. im- 
portant and interesting contribution to the 
study of the economic forces that are pol 


ing modern business.” ......0+0+e+-eeee+- 3. 


How To Get The 
Most Out of Business 
By B. C. Forbes 


B. C. Forbes draws _~ a from. his -_ vast practical 
- experience as well as from the experiences of men who face 

“ ng wed : — — and solved the same difficulties and problems that confront 
ae ae Sey Se many people in business today. In. this book are given a 
a book which many people wealth of practical suggestions for personal and business im- 
will want to read because provement. Hints on selling, investments, getting a job, direct- 
it ill hel h ] ing employees, advertising, ling public wants, developing one’s 
a eip them solve personality, etc. This book is worth its weight in gold to a 


their own particular saa. Wie wants BO Set BNONGs .. oo. cncc cece cbcewsseesaa’ $2. 
gre — Edward 

ae | , Busi 
in.....:. ae B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Or the Larger Book Stores 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. F-7-1-30 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me for FREE EXAMINATION the books checked, 
below. After five days I will either return the books or send you my remit- 


tance for them. 
O Millions in Mergers 
oO The Passing of Normalcy 


[] The Successful Control of Profits 

CO How to Get the Most Out of 
Business 

( Men Who Are Making America 
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Companies Showing Rising Profits 
Most Closely Watched 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 








Stocks of Companies with Rising Earnings | 





Approx. Stock 1929 1930 Range 

Price Div. Yield Outstanding Earnings High Low 

Best & Co...... 42 $2 47% 300,000 $4.20 56% 31% 
S the second Canada Dry.... 61 5 8.4 510,708 5.55* 75% 56 proved very successful. 

A ia of the year Coca Cale «ois 170 6 x 1,000,000 10.25 1913% 133% 
opens, with sen- Continental Can 53 2.50 4.7 1,725,045 5.02 71% 50% ALES of the Coca- 
timent little if any Eastman Kodak. 209 8 3.8 2,261,320 9.57 255% 175% Cola Company 
more cheerful than at Penick & Ford. 39 1 25 424,965 3.97 5538 26% have increased rapidly 
the beginning of the Sier sine eotati ented Sect. 3% 2000 in recent years, plac- 
first six months and Picns ‘ ing the company in 
with the Spring re- the first rank as a 
covery in stock prices soft-drink manufac- 
completely lost, all Seasonal Influences turer. Almost 27,000,- 


hope of a rebound in stocks of encour- 
aging proportions before Autumn vir- 
tually has disappeared. 

So many adverse influences have been 
emphasized in Wall Street in the last 
month that the customary assurance of 
a decline carried too far provided little 
comfort. Renewed ease in money rates, 
accompanying the liquidation of stocks 
at the middle of last month, held out 
little more hope, even though it im- 
proved the outlook for bonds. Invest- 
ment buying of stocks was less in evi- 
dence than six months ago. 

The abundance of credit, though it 
tended to sustain fixed-interest obliga- 
tions, failed to stabilize commodity 
prices, the slump in which was one of 
the most disheartening features of the 

‘latest collapse in stocks. Buying of 
stocks centers chiefly on shares of com- 
panies whose outlook has improved. In 
spite of the wholesale slashing of divi- 
dends last month, rates on many stocks 
will be maintained. In several lines, for 
instance, business and profits at least 
have kept pace with last year’s figures. 

Forthcoming quarterly and_ semi- 
annual reports of leading industrial 
companies probably will provide little 
ammunition for the 
bulls, inasmuch as 


and Decline in Com- 

modity Prices Factors 

Contributing to Im- 

provement in Earnings 
in Some Trades 


Among the companies whose prospects 
continue to be favorably regarded, es- 
pecially at this season of the year, are 
the Coca-Cola Company, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., Continental Can Com- 
pany, Penick & Ford, Eastman Kodak 
and Best & Co. 

Products manufactured and distrib- 
uted by the Coca-Cola Company and by 
Canada Dry, for which the demand nor- 
mally increases in the summer months, 
have commanded a larger market from 
year to year. Prospects point to large 
crops to be canned this year, partly as 
a result of the growing usage of pack- 
aged merchandise. Continental Can _ is 
expected to obtain its share of the busi- 
ness. Penick & Ford has been doing 
better this year, while Best & Co., with 
an expansion into the suburban retail 
field, has taken a forward step in mer- 
chandise distribution that thus far has 


000 gallons of the beverage for which 
the company is named were sold last 
year, an increase of more than 50 per 
cent. in five years. More than 2,200 
jobbers handle the distribution, which 
covers this country and _ seventy-five 
foreign countries. 

Declines in sugar and other commodi- 
ties have been of great advantage from 
a manufacturing standpoint, for whole- 
sale and retail prices of the company’s 
product have virtually been stabilized. 
This trend tends to explain the fact that 
profits rose about 25 per cent. last year, 
while sales volume gained only about 
13 per cent. 

The company has outstanding 1,000,- 
000 shares of class A $3 cumulative 
stock and 1,000,000 shares of common, 
of which the Coca-Cola International 
Company owns about 450,000 shares of 
each class. There is no funded debt. 

Earnings continued to improve in the 
first three months this year, net income 
having amounted to $2,849,000, against 
$2,554,000 in the first quarter of last 
year. This was equivalent to $2.10 a 
share, against $1.80 a share a year ago. 
Net income last year rose to more than 
$12,750,000, equivalent to $10.25 a share, 

compared with $10,- 
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which is a Delaware holding company, 
comprise the largest organization in the 
world engaged in the manufacture ot 
ginger ale. Other soft drinks and min- 
eral waters are included in the com- 
pany’s products, which are widely dis- 
tributed in the United States and 
Canada. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capitalization consists of 510,708 shares 
of capital stock, on which dividends are 
being paid at the rate of $5 a share an- 
nually. The rate was increased from $4 
a share a year ago. 

Net income for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1929, amounted to $2,835,- 
000, or $5.55 a share, compared with 
$2,404,000, or $4.72 a share in the cor- 
responding period of 1928. The fiscal 
year was changed to end on September 
30. In the last three months of 1929 the 
first quarter of the current fiscal year, 
net income rose to $751,000, or $1.47 a 
share, from $699,000, or $1.37 a share, in 
the same months of 1928. 


S a result of a comprehensive ex- 

pansion program in the last two or 
three years, the Continental Can Com- 
pany has greatly diversified its interests 
and has become the chief competitor 
of the American Can Company. It is 
regarded as the second largest manufac- 
turer in this country of tin containers. 
Plants are operated in all parts of the 
country. 

With the expansion, the management 
was enabled to obtain a larger share of 
the “general line” business, so the com- 
pany is less dependent on certain indus- 
tries, such as fruit and vegetable pack- 
ing. Plans for an affiliation with the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company late last 
year, by which an expansion in the 
field of glass containers was planned, 
failed to materialize because of the 
break in stock prices. 

This company has no funded debt. Its 
capitalization consists of one class of 
stock, of which 1,725,405 shares are out- 
standing. The preferred stock was 
called for redemption January 15, 1930, 
at which time about $4,000,000 was out- 
standing. 

Net income increased last year to 
$8,967,000, or $5.02 a share, from $6,690,- 
000, or $4.35 a share, in 1928. The com- 
pany had current assets at the end of 
last year of about $37,700,000, of which 
about $16,000,000 was in cash. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $2.50 a share annuallly, this rate hav- 
ing prevailed since a distribution of a 
100 per cent. stock dividend in 1928. 
Rights issued last year had an average 
value of $1.50 a share. 


fl’ HE Eastman Kodak Company is 

celebrating its fiftieth anniversary 
this year. It is regarded as one of the 
principal manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of cameras and photographic sup- 
plies, including films, used by motion 
picture producers. It is closely associ- 
ated with the development of sound- 
recording picture films. In other fields, 
too, the company has madge strides in 
recent years, especially in the manufac- 
ture of cellophane, widely adopted in 
many industries for wrapping merchan- 
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How Money 
is Made in 
Investing 


Purchased at a high price by many, Invest- 
ment Sanity has returned to America. 


Once more the mirage of perpetual pros- 
perity and advancing stock prices has faded 
away. Once more people are realizing that 
a successful investment program must be 
founded on sound principles. 


Babson Institute can give you the informa- 
tion which will enable you to exercise intel- 
ligent control of your investment program. 


The Principles of Successful Investing pre- 
sented by us represent our work of seven- 
teen years along these lines. For study, 
reading, or reference these Lesson-pamph- 
lets will prove their value many times over. 
Let them be your Investment Guide. 


Write today for our free booklet B202 “The 
Principles of Successful Investing”, 


Babson Institute, ®*°332°"""" 
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Important Market 
Bulletins— Free 


E are now issuing to the public a set 
of very important Bulletins. 
Simply send your name and address and the 
above mentioned Bulletins will be sent to 
you without cost or obligation. Also an 
interesting book called, 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 
Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, Inc. 
Div. 685, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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dise in small packages for the retail 
trade. 

This company’s capitalization includes 
two classes of stock, $6,165,700 6 per 


cent. preferred and 2,261,320 shares of 
common stocks. There is no funded 
debt. 

Net income rose last year to $22,005,- 
000, equivalent to $9.57 a share on the 
common stock, compared with $20,110,- 
000, or $9.60 a share on the common out- 
standing in 1928. Stockholders of record 
August 30 were entitled to subscribe to 
one new share at $150 for each ten 
shares held. 

Dividends have been paid at the rate 
of $8 a share a year for several years, 
this distribution including $5 a share 
regularly and $3 a share extra. 


B EST & CO., operator of a large re- 
tail store on Fifth Avenue, has 
embarked on a program of suburban 
chain retailing by opening stores in 
Garden City, Mamaroneck and East 
Orange. Results thus far have been 
entirely satisfactory, according to’ the 
management, sales volume having been 
increased 20 per cent. in April to about 
$1,588,000. 

Aside from a mortgage on the Fifth 
Avenue premises, the company has no 
funded debt. The mortgage amounts to 
$950,000. Capitalization includes $226,- 
100 of 6 per cent. preferred and 300,000 
shares of common stock. Stockholders 
number about 2,000. 

Net sales for the year ended January 
31, 1930, increased about 9 per cent., to 
$14,614,000, from $13,345,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. Net income increased 27 
per cent., to $1,279,000, or $4.20 a com- 
mon share. 

Dividends have been inaugurated on 
the new common stock, after a two-for- 
one split last year at the rate of $2 a 
share annually. 


ENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., is a 

leading manufacturer of molasses, 
syrup and other corn products. Concen- 
tration on packaged goods in recent 
years has enabled the company to in- 
crease its distribution and earnings. 

Capitalization consists of $2,566,000 7 
per cent. preferred and 424,965 shares 
of common. The funded debt was re- 
tired a year ago. 

Net earnings for the first three months 
of this year rose to $655,000 from $594,- 
000 in the same period of 1929, equiva- 
lent to $1.44 a share and $1.28 a share, 
respectively, on the common stock Net 
income last year totaled $1,882,000, or 
$3.97 a share on the common, against 
$1,293,000, or $2.56 a share, in 1928. 

Dividends on the common stock were 
resumed late last year at the rate of $1 
a share annually after having been dis- 
continued in 1927. 


E. LENTZ, head of the service de- 

* partment, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of engineering and 
manufacturing, of the Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany. 

George C. Frolich, who since 1923 has 
been general manager of the medicine de- 
partment of the United Drug Company, 
has been made general sales manager. 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


ARWIN P. KINGSLEY, president, 

New York Life Insurance Company, 
has been elected chairman of the trust 
committee of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, succeeding the late W. Emlen 
Roosevelt. Other directors serving on the 
committee will be William Fellowes Mor- 
gan, Charles A. Corliss, Arthur Iselin, 
Arthur W. Loasby. 

James Cox Brady, Jr., has been elected 
a director of the Electric Storage Battery 
Company, succeeding his uncle, the late 
Nicholas F. Brady. 

Ralph Hayes, formerly vice-president of 
the Press Publishing Company, has been 
elected vice-president of the Transamerica 
Corporation. 

Walter E. Sachs, recently elected head 
of. Goldman, Sachs Trading Corporation, 
has been made a director of Merck & Com- 
pany, succeeding Waddill Catchings, re- 
signed. 


P. VAN SWERINGEN was elected 

e a director and chairman of the Inter- 

national Great Northern, Texas & Pacific 

and Gulf Coast Lines, succeeding William 
H. Williams. 

L. W. Baldwin, president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, was elected chairman of the 
board and member of the managing com- 
mittee of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, by the Van Sweringen 
interests. He succeeds William H. Wil- 
liams. 

A. D. Geoghegan, president, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Company, has been elected 
chairman of the Canal Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans. 

F. E. Powell, chairman, Anglo-American 
Oil Company, Ltd., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

Harvey C. Couch has been elected a 
director and a member of the executive 
committee of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway. 


R. KARL TAYLOR COMPTON is 

now the eleventh president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
succeeding Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, who 
became chairman of the board. 

C. E. Stephens, N. G. Symonds, and 
W. R. Marshall have been elected com- 
mercial vice-presidents, newly created exe- 
cutive positions, of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. 

Charles Hayden, of Hayden, Stone & 
Company, has been elected a director of 
Certain-Teed Products Corporation. 

Paul J. Herold, of Hale, Waters & Com- 
pany, was elected a director of the Ap- 
palachian Gas Corporation, Texas Gas 
Utilities Company, and Southwestern 
Natural Gas Company. 
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Motor Recovery Due in Fall 


Production for First Five Months 875,000 
Below Total for Same Period in 1929 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


sonal drop in automotive output, 

following continued inability to 
rouse the buying instinct in the public 
to an extent that justified continuance 
of the rate of 100,000 weekly production 
inaugurated about the middle of March 
and continued for a total of ten weeks 
or so. 

As a measure of wisdom, the manu- 
facturers have leaned over backwards 
in relating their actital production to 
clearly demonstrated demand, with the 
general result that the cleaning-up pro- 
cess has been steady since the first of 
the year and it seems reasonable to 
anticipate at least a recovery by Fall. 

The used car field has shown a ten- 
dency to bulge, with stocks assuming 
larger proportions than have been wel- 
come to the dealers. As a natural re- 
sult, there has been heavy dealer mor- 
tality, not strictly confined to any one 
price class. 

Lessening production is clearly indi- 
cated for June, the figures for which are 
not yet available for July and for 
August. What with some of the fac- 
tories closing for general vacations and 
some of them in the process of getting 
into production on new lines and 
models, the present Summer presents 
a sharp contrast to that of last year, 
when everybody was going strong and 
the cars were piling up on every hand. 

May production, conservatively placed 
by the N. A. C. E, at a few over 433,000 
units, was about 19.5 per cent. above 
the April figures, but of this total Ford 
alone produced nearly 192,000 cars and 
trucks. The April registrations of pas- 
senger cars was officially: stated at 357,- 
064, .giving a four months’ total of 
1,047,627—a figure very well below the 
corresponding total in 1929. Production 
for the first five months was 1,971,013, 
a drop of just about 875,000 from the 
energetic activity in the same _ period 
last year. These comparative figures 
give a clear picture of how materially 
the automotive industry has suffered 
as the result of an inevitable aftermath. 


Jems saw the beginning of the sea- 


ONTINUED revision downward in 
estimates for the 1930 output 
naturally follows. While continued 
activity is indicated, as the result of a 
better demand, it must be remembered 
that the truck industry, which has 
played a strong part in all of the pro- 
duction totals so far this year, is be- 
ginning to slow down, too. It is signi- 
ficant that the figures showing volume 
of financing done, in both the car and 
the truck field, show that while the 
former has shrunk, the latter has been 
increasing. Quite evidently, the public 
has been concentrating on the plan of 
getting mileage out its used vehicles. 
Numerous predictions have been made 
that prices of new lines would be stiff- 
ened, following the lessened output, and 


this has been the case in at least a few 
instances. Hupmobile announced a new 
Six about the middle of June, at prices 
above those of the replaced line, but 
there have been some cases of lowered 
prices elsewhere. Hupmobile also rein- 
troduced a Century Eight, to take the 
place of the line discontinued last Fall. 
Federal Motor Truck made a June offer- 
ing of a Four, at the lowest price in the 
company’s history and the price an- 
nouncements of Studebaker and Pierce- 
Arrow models in some lines have also 
made new records for lowness. It is 
impossible to say that there is any defi- 
nite, general policy regarding prices. 
Each company is apparently following 
its own devices. 


AZ the annual meeting of the N. A. 
C. C. Alvan Macauley, the Packard 
president, was re-elected president of 
the Chamber for the third consecutive 
term. R. E. Olds, Reo chairman, who 
had been a director almost since its or- 
ganization, declined re-election to the 
board and was replaced by E. L. Cord, 
president of Auburn. Appointment of 
John N. Willys as Ambassador to Poland 
left a vacancy in the chairmanship of 
the Export Committee, which was filled 
by the appointment of Robert C. 
Graham, vice-president .of Graham 
Motor Car Company. 

Mr. Graham faces a delicate task. 
European feeling against the automotive 
products of the United States is. run- 
ning high and the demands of industrial- 
ists and statesmen alike for reprisals 
against what are evidently regarded as 
inimical tariff measures are couched in 
the most vigorous language, even by 
some of the Continental diplomats. The 
European press comments have even 
been virulent in their denunciation of 
this country’s tariff policies, and at 
least a verbal war has been declared in 
earnest. With the first threat of a new 
tariff policy here, the overseas distribu- 
tors stocked as heavily as possible, so 
that export figures have been perhaps 
misleadingly high. It is estimated by 
men in a position to judge that export 
volume may be cut into by as much as 
50 per cent., or even more, if final 
schedules in the United States and 


.abroad are fixed at threatened figures. 


‘N the western hemisphere, there is 

evidence of better feeling, manifested 
by road-building plans which are to link 
the two Americas in the very near 
future. There is concentration of plan- 
ing of roads in the Southwestern por- 
tion of the United States, feeding into 
the Panama Canal district, and our sister 
republics to the South are -doing their 
part to insure their continuation through 
their own countries. Mr. Hoover’s ad- 
vocacy of highways, at least, has not 
been opposed by the Senate. 
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8TH in Volume 
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nia Stock Exchange, our 
Exchange, of 24 securities 
exchanges in the United 
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order of total number of 
shares traded in in 1929”. 
—from President’s annual 
report, May 27,1930. 
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IN GEORGIA 


ERY desirable plant site on main 

line Central of Georgia Railroad, 25 
miles from Macon, Georgia, Good loca- 
tion for hosiery, overalls, spinning, etc.; 
also wood working, furniture and stoves. 
Power plant available, with deep well 
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sprinkler system and service lines in- 
stalled. Fifty good houses, club house 
and store. In town of 1500 population. 
Plenty of labor available. 
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Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


American Austin Car Co.—Began in- 
itial shipments to distributors from 
plant at Butler, Pa. Contracts ap- 
proved by company, it is said, call for 
166,875 units. 

Brookmire Investors, Inc.—A new 
management type of investment trust, 
sponsored by Brookmore Economic 
Service, having capitalization of 1,000,- 
000 shares no par common stock. Is 
making public offering of its stock at 
$54 a share. It is said company will 
have no senior securities or debentures 
of any kind, unless a provision in in- 
denture providing against this is ab- 
brogated at a later date by a vote of 
at least two-thirds of stockholders. 

Byllesby (H. M.) & Co.—Declared 
special dividend of 50 cents on class B 
stock, payable June 30 to stock of rec- 
ord June 14. 

Celotex Co.— Omitted dividend on 
common. Last payment was 75 cents, 
ou April 1, 1930. Commenting on omis- 
sion B. G. Dahlberg, president, said; 
“It seemed good judgment to conserve 
cash resources of the company in this 
way until general business and condi- 
tions readjusted themselves.” 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway—Applied 
to Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue not exceeding $191,- 
528,367 of common capital stock of $25 
par value, in exchange for an equal 
amount of stock of $100 par. 


Coty, Inc.—Passed 50-cent quarterly 
dividend due,.it was said, to decision of 
directors to pay maturing obligations as- 
sumed in the purchase of foreign com- 
panies last year out of current earnings 
rather than to make an offering of 
securities. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp—Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., subsidiary, received army 
contract for 128 cyclone engines of 525 
horsepower of 9-cylinder radium air- 
cooled type. Order amounts to $743,643. 

DuPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.— 
Opened new varnish-making unit in 
Philadelphia, having maximum capacity 
of 5,000,000 gallons a year. 

Ford Motor Co.—Construction work 
on new $5,000,000 plant at Richmond, 
Va., is to begin on July 1. 


General Foods Corp.—Said to be ne- 
gotiating with Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., for sale of a part of General 
Food’s frosted food output. It is es- 
timated that proposed arrangement 
would add from 10 to 20 per cent. to 
sales volume. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co.— Placed 
line of de luxe 


upon market a new 


razors to retail from $5 to $7 each and 
a new de luxe blade made of patented 
Kro-Man steel to retail at $2 for 10. 
Gulf Oil Corp—Organied new sub- 
sidiary, the Union Gulf Corporation, to 
construct a pipe line for transportation 
of crude oil from Eastern Oklahoma to 
Pittsburgh. Refineries will be erected 
at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Toledo to 
tie in with the Gulf Oil pipe line system. 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp.—Announced that its 10-year con- 
vertible 4% per cent. debentures now 
are convertible into common stock at 
following prices for one share of com- 
mon : $64.1564 until July 1, 1932; $66.9599 
thereafter and until July 1, 1933; $69.7634 
thereafter and until maturity. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.— Declared 
extra dividend of 10 cents and regular 
quarterly dividend of 65 cents on com- 
mon, payable Aug. 1 to holders of rec- 


ord July, 18, 1930. 


National Enameling & Stamping Co.— 
Passed quarterly dividend on common. 

North German Lloyd—Pooling agree- 
ment with Hamburg-American Line was 
approved by United States Shipping 
Board. 

Page & Shaw, Inc.—Placed in hands 
of receiver. 

Ohio Oil Company—A Standard Oil 
unit, has concluded agreement for ac- 
quisition of the Transcontinental Oil 
Company. The merger will be on an 
exchange of stock basis and will in- 
volve a split-up in shares of the Ohio 
company at two for one, after which 
Transcontinental stockholders will re- 
ceive, in liquidation, four-sevenths of a 
share of the new Ohio stock for each 
share of Transcontinental. 


Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—Reported to have purchased 
for about $5,000,000, Tide Water Oil 
Export Corp., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Tide Water Oil. 


Pennroad Corp.—Declared initial di- 
vidend of 20 cents, payable Sept. 15 to 
holders of record Aug. 13, 1930. 


Paramount Publix Corp.—Purchased 
Goldstein Bros. circuit of theatres in 
western Massachusetts. 


Punta Alegre Sugar Co.— Federal 
Judge Goddard, New York, made per- 
manent receivership recently established. 
He also provided for temporary financ- 
ing enabling receivers to proceed with 
company’s business pending reorganiza- 
tion. 


Radio Corp. of America—Is engaged 
in revising books to account for various 
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transfers of titles to properties and 
other corporate changes required to 
carry out transaction which involves 
transfer by General Electric and West- 
inghouse Electric of all radio receiver 
assets to R. C. A. Did not issue quar- 
terly report for above reason. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp.— This 
company, National Broadcasting Co., 
controlled by R. C. A. and General 
Electric Co., are sponsoring a large the- 
atrical venture that will exploit tele- 
vision, music, radio talking pictures and 
plays. Three buildings are to be erect- 
ed on site assembled by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., between 5th and 6th 
Aves., and 48th and 51st Sts., New York 
City. Project, it is said, will be financed 
by Rockefeller interests. 


United Aircraft & Transport Corp.— 
Chance-Vought Corp., subsidiary, re- 
ported to have received Mexican govern- 
ment order for 46 Corsair planes for 
army. 

U. S. Steel ‘Corp.—Operated at 75 per 
cent. of capacity during first two weeks 
of June, compared with 79% per cent. 
in latter part of May. 


Wabash Railway Co.—Asked I. C. C. 
for permission to withdraw application 
seeking authority to obtain control of 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway, now 
in possession of New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad. 


Willys-Overland Co.—Introduced new 
Willys-Knight 87 line, in six models 
and priced from $975 to $1,265. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.— 
Youngstown advices stated it had been 
decided to begin trial suit seeking to 
block a merger of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. and Bethlehem Steel Corp. on 
June 25 before Common Pleas Judge 
Jenkins, Mahoning County. Actions 
were filed by Myron C. Wick, Jr., and 
International Share Corp., controlled by 
Cyrus S. Eaton, Cleveland. 


New Ex-Dividend Stock Ruling 


i HE committee of arrangements of the 
New York Stock Exchange deter- 
mined that when a stock sells ex-dividend, 
open BUY orders and open STOP TO 
SELL orders should be reduced by the 
amount of the dividend, while open stop 
orders to BUY and open SELL orders 
should not be so reduced. 

It also made the following change with 
reference to stocks selling ex-dividend, on 
the first business day of the month: 

Orders good for the succeeding month 
and confirmations of existing “Good till 
canceled” orders received by the specialist 
on the last day of the current month shall 
be handled the same as any other orders 
received during the month. These open 
buying orders and open stop orders to sell 
shall accordingly be reduced by the spe- 
Cialist. 

On all orders sent to the specialist on 
the first business day of the new month, 
whether they be new orders or confirma- 
tion of old orders, the responsibility for 
the reduction of the orders by the amount 
of the dividend shall rest upon the mem- 
ber or firm giving such orders, and not 
upon the specialist. 











The Road To. 
SUCCESS 
Is Paved With 
CASSON’S BOOKS 


Herbert N. Casson’s Books have instructed and inspired business 
men in all parts of the world. They are the most readable and 
inspiring of all books on money-making and creative thought. 
They teach Efficiency and more. They stimulate to action. They 
tell how to make money happily—how to secure happiness as 
well as riches. They are indispensable to every ambitious man 
and every progressive firm. And their low price puts them within 


reach of everyone. 


CREATIVE THINKERS — 


This book shows you how you can 
apply the teachings of science to 
bring out the greatest efficiency in 
your business and in yourself. It 
is the first book that has ever given 
a definite Formula of Progress 
which works. It will reveal to 
you your inmost possibilities for 
achievement in your _ chosen 
DE Vaksncerkatetumeeicebera $2.00 


THIRTEEN TIPS ON LUCK 


—This book is a practical prescrip- 
tion for improving your luck. It is 
a frank, direct book. It takes you 
behind the scenes and removes all 
the mystery about luck. Carnegie 
knew how to find luck—and it 
brought him a fortune of over 
$300,000,000. Edison knew how to 
find luck, and so did Ford. You 
Cb Une 86 H6Gse.. ck. cs sd $2.00 


TIPS FOR TRAVELING 
SALESMEN—tThis book will 
help salesmen to develop their per- 
sonality, their imagination, and 
their ability to dramatize their 
goods. It covers all the fundamen- 
tal questions relating to profitable 
selling. Sales Managers — and 
skilled salesmen. on the way to 
being Sales Managers—were the 
first to give this book warm 
EIR vcc0 54d basbkaeda be keine $2.00 


B. C. FORBES Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Avenue 
or Larger Bookstores 


Ss 


TIPS ON LEADERSHIP— 
Leadership is a learnable art, re- 
quiring a special technique. In this 
book Mr. Casson translates this 
technique into formulas which are 
simple and direct and easy to fol- 
low. To illustrate these formulas 
he gives you the life histories of 
twenty-five famous leaders — men 
who have performed a remarkable 
service to the whole world in busi- 
ness, science and_ statesman- 
OE A ee $2.00 


MAKING MONEY HAP- 
PILY—tThis book is written in 


the individual, sententious style 
which makes all Mr. Casson’s 
books such pleasurable reading. 
For your guidance he sets down 
twelve clearly defined precepts 
which will help to make you really 
Master of your own _ affairs— 
whether your income is $2,000 a 
year: or $2Z,000000.. ....4...0655: $2.00 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
MONEY AND MAKE IT 
EARN MORE—Whether you 


are establishing a new business or 
expanding one that has outgrown 
itself—whether you are investing 
$50.00 or $50,000.00. Mr. Casson can 
tell you how to make a satisfying 
profit. The twelve chapters are 
really twelve pointers to guide you 
safely through the hazards of 
PE binvassnsascrtdacvin $2.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


asvrwewewwwweseewueerewrwewwewwrwerwwewwsewewwr enw rere ww wnwnwerer ee 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me for FREE EXAMINATION the books checked 
below. After five days I will either return the books or send you my remitiance 
for them. 

(0 Creative Thinkers 

CL] Tips on Leadership 

(] Thirteen Tips on Luck 


(0 Making Money Happily 

[] Tips For Traveling Salesmen 

[] How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 
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You Can Be A 


Master Salesman 


How 


Do You Want To Make REAL 
Money—Clinch the BIG _ Sales 
—Earn the BIG Commissions? 
This Book Tells You HOW 


Are you really a success as a salesman? 
Are you selling your goods and yourself 
as well as you would like to? Or are 
the big opportunities passing you by, 
just because you lack that little touch of 
science that is the secret of the master 
salesman’s power? Don’t be satisfied 
with an imperfect record—with half- 
progress. You can make every inter- 
view, every contact with a prospect, 
yield definite results, if there is knowl- 
edge and logical planning back of your 
methods. Let a master salesman show 
you the way, simply and directly, in this 
new book. 


WHAT A MASTER 
SALESMAN 
SHOULD KNOW 


By L. L. MONTGOMERY 


L. L. Montgomery is a successful Sales 
Counsellor with over 20 years of prac- 
tical experience in personal selling. The 
facts he gives you in this book are 
based on actual contact with salesmen’s 
problems. Now his knowledge is yours 
to profit by in this handbook of selling, 
every page of which is full of ideas that 
mav be worth many dollars to you. 





HOW— 
THE —To know 
your pros- 
MONTGOMERY pects 
SALES : 
FORMULA —To use effective sales 


arguments 
A formula which has 


proved itself a valuable —To present your 
means to successful & 

selling, is explained to 
you fully and clearly 
in a senarate eo" 
It is alone worth the 
price of this book. 


—To use Psychology 
—To sell yourself— 


these and many other 
tips are included in this 
handbook. 


Read It for 5 Days FREE 


We will be glad to send you for free examina- 
tion a copy of “What A Master Salesman 
Should Know,” so that you may judge its value 
for yourself. Just mail the coupon below. 
Within 5 days after receiving the book, you 
can send us $2.50 in payment or return it 
and owe us nothing! 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., | 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City ° 

Please send me _a copy of ‘“‘What a Master | 
Salesman Should Know,’’ by L. Montgomery. 
Within 5 days I will either return the book to | 
you, or send you $2.50 in payment. 


| (0 Check here if vou enclose cash. (Refunded to i 
you if not satisfied with the book.) 
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INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Stock Market Profits—Describes test 
methods employed in stock market trad- 
ing. Offered free by American Institute 
of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Looking Forward—A 30-page booklet 
published by Independence Fund of 
North America, Inc., 1 Cedar Street, 
New York. Gives in detail this com- 
pany’s plan for financial independence. 

Odd Lot Trading—Shows the many 
advantages offered both to large and 
mall investors in diversifying their se- 
curity holdings. Contains, also, many 
suggestions which will be appreciated 
by investors and traders. Copy on re- 
quest. No obligation. John Muir & 
Company, 39 Broadway, New Work. 

The Story of Wall Street’s Greatest 
Skyscraper—An illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the erection of the new 70-story 
Manhattan Company Building, New 
York, and Starrett securities, which 
share in the ownership and profits of 
this building. Contains also a brief his- 
tory of New York’s skyscrapers from 
the earliest days. Copy upon request. G. 
L. Ohrstrom & Company, 36 Wall Street, 
New York. 

The Port of New York Authority— 
Illustrated folder giving the aims and 
accomplishments of the Port of New 
York Authority. Prepared by the Na- 
tional City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York. 

Market Letter J-11—Chisholm & 
Chapman, 52 Broadway, New York, will 
send free its current market letter and 
booklet, “Odd Lots,” without cost or 
obligation. 


The Bache Review—Covers main sub- 
jects which affect the commercial and 
financial situation. Sent for three 
months without charge. J. S. Bache & 
Company, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Free Bulletins—A set of bulletins is 
being issued to the public free by In- 
vestors Research Bureau, Div. 685, 
Chimes Building, Syracuse. Also a book 
called “Making Money in Stocks.” 

Northern Pacific Railway—Analyzed 
in the weekly review of Prince & 
Whitely, 25 Broad Street, New York. 
Copy F-161 on request. 

Personal Investment Information— 
Those interested in investment securi- 
ties are invited to write for information, 
without further obligation on their part, 
to Tobey & Kirk, 25 Broad Street, New 
York. 

Market Action—Investment Outlook— 
These booklets will be sent free for 
three weeks by Wetsel Market Bureau, 
Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, New York. 


FORBES for 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Magnanimous 


The defendant was charged with murder 
in the first degree. He had been tried 
and convicted by a jury of twelve men. 

As provided under the laws of the State 
of New Mexico, the jury was polled. Of 
the dozen citizens composing that august 
body only one had a knowledge of the 
English language. He had been elected 
fcreman. 

To the question: “Is this your individual 
verdict?” the foreman’s reply was an em- 
phatic “Yes, SIR.” The eleven others, 
upon being asked the same _ question, 
answered “Si, Senior.” Immediately after 
the last “Si, Sefior” had been recorded the 
foreman arose and addressed the Judge. 
“In the interests of harmony,” said the 
foreman, “and to make this verdict un- 
animous, I desire to change my vote from 
“Yes, Sir” to “Si, Sefior.”—$5 prize to 
J] M. Stanchfield, Tampa, Fla. 


Hide and Seek 


Two crack golfers sliced their drives into 
the rough and went in search of the balls. 
They searched for a long time without 
success, a kindly old lady watching them 
with sympathetic interest. 

Finally, after the search had lasted half 
an hour, the dear old lady spoke to them. 

“I don’t want to bother you, gentlemen,” 
she said, “but would it be cheating if I 
told you where they are?”—Prize of Forbes 
book to H. Fox, New York, N. Y. 


Enough 

The negro went for a ride in a plane. 
When he came down, he said to the pilot: 
“Tank you, guv’nor, for dem two rides.” 

“Two rides?” asked the aviator. “You've 
only had one.” 

“No,” said the negro, “two. Ma first and 
ma last.”—Exchange. 


In Soft 


George: “I heard your brother tried 
to get a political job. What’s he doing 
now ?” 

Chester: “Nothing. He got the job!” 
—Clipped. 


A Success 
“My folks will be proud to get this 
letter.” 
“Why is that?” 
“They thought I’d have hard work 
to get a job, and here I’ve had six al- 


ready this month.”—Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 





